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EXTRACT FROM THE REGULATIONS FOR 
THE PRINCE CONSORT PRIZE. 


“There shall be established in the University 
a prize, called the ‘Prince Consort Prize, to be 
_ awarded for dissertations involving original historical 
research.” 


“The prize shall be open to members of the 
University who, at the time when their dissertations 
are sent in, have been admitted to a degree, and are 
of not more than four years’ standing from admission 
to their first degree.” 


“Those dissertations which the adjudicators 
declare to be deserving of publication shall be 
published by the University, singly or in combi- 
nation, in an uniform series, at the expense of 
the fund, under such conditions as the Syndics 
of the University Press shall from time to time 
determine.” 
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PREFACE. 


a subject treated of in this Essay cannot be 
entirely passed over in any book dealing with 
Greek Political Antiquities or History. Whether it 
be owing to the obscurity of the matter, or to some 
other cause, the explanations given in the standard 
works are neither sufficient nor convincing. I have 
therefore attempted by devoting a more special study 
to the subject than can be done in larger books, to 
see how far the information we have is sufficient to 
enable us to understand exactly what election by 
lot was, how it was used, and what were its political 
effects. 

I am not aware of the existence of any article 
specially devoted to the subject. So far as attention 
has been paid to it, it has been confined to one, 
and, as it seems to me, the least important part of 
the matter. The date and occasion of the intro- 
-duction of the lot for elections to the archonship 
is one of those questions which is at least referred 
to in all books dealing with Athenian history. It ~ 
appears as though the exaggerated. importance at- 
tached to what is to a great extent an antiquarian 
point, has distracted the attention of most writers 
from what is at least of equal interest, the political 
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effects of the very much extended use of the lot in 
later times. 

This is the more to be regretted because it seems. 
as though the discussion of the first point could not 
lead to any satisfactory conclusion. Our knowledge 
of the end of the 6th and the beginning of the 5th 
century is so fragmentary, that, unless some new 
source of information is discovered, we can do nothing 
but make clever guesses. On the other hand, an. 
understanding of the use of the lot from the middle 
of the 5th century onwards is essential, if we are to 
form any true conception of the nature of the 
Athenian Democracy; and the great amount of 
contemporary material which we possess, both in 
books and inscriptions, ought to enable us at least 
to get somewhere near the truth. 

This limitation of view is found where we should 
least expect it,—even in Grote, Curtius, and Busolt. 
These and other historians almost completely neglect 
to explain the application of the lot to the council 
and other offices; and yet some explanation is 
surely wanted. The few monographs which touch 
the matter at all are almost exclusively occupied 
with the antiquarian question. The longest of these 
is an article by Lugebil, who was formerly professor 
at Petersburg University. The article was origin- 
ally written in Russian, but has since appeared in 
German’. The author has lately died, and so with- 
out entering on any detailed criticism it will be 
sufficient to say that little is to be gained by 
reading it. The learning and research which it 


1 In the Jahrbuch f. kl. Philologie, Suppl. Band, v. 1871. 
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contains are deprived of nearly all their value by 
the disproportionate length given to inconclusive 
discussions of unimportant points. 

Fustel de Coulanges* is another writer who has 
paid special attention to one part of the subject. 
As is so often the case he has with admirable 
clearness put forward an explanation which if it 
does not contain, as he seems to think, the whole 
truth, is certainly an important part of the truth. 

To Miiller-Striibing®? belongs the merit of at- 
tempting a thorough discussion of the political 
question. It is unfortunate that his merit does not 
go farther. As I shall attempt to show later, both 
his method and conclusions are radically wrong. 
His cleverness and ability belong rather to a poli- 
tical pamphleteer than to a scholar. His work is 
seriously marred by a deplorable absence of sound 
judgment or power of self-criticism. This is made 
more conspicuous by the very low estimate he 
makes of the work of men in every way his 
superior. 

In attempting to find a satisfactory explanation 
of the lot, I have necessarily been compelled to 
form and state an opinion not only on various minor 
points connected with it, but also on the political 
working of the constitution as a whole. In doing 
so I have constantly referred to the books of Gelbert* 

1 In La Cité antique, and an article in the Nouvelle Revue 
Historique de la Droit 1882. The article does not add much of 
importance to the short statement made in the first-named work. 

2 In Aristophanes und die historische Kritik. 

8 Beitrage zur inneren Geschichte Athens, and Griechische 
Staatsalterthtimer. 
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and Beloch’. The first volume of Gilbert’s “Staats- 
alterthitimer” I have found especially valuable. 
They have both been extremely useful to me in the 
discussion of many details; even when I have 
differed from them I have still learned from them 
what is often of most importance, a clear perception 
of the existence of a difficulty. It is the more 
necessary for me to say this because I seldom refer 
to them except when I differ from them: and in fact 
the greater part of this essay would not have been 
written, had I not found in their books theories on 
the Athenian constitution maintained, which ap- 
peared very misleading. 

It is scarcely necessary to acknowledge the debt 
which in common with all classical students I owe 
to Boeckh, Hermann, and Schémann. The more 
one studies them the more apparent are not only 
the accuracy and learning, but also the wisdom and 
insight of these great scholars, They have that large 
grasp and clear perception of the mode of Greek life 
which gives to their work a permanent value, even 
if their conclusions on numerous minor points have 
been superseded, or corrected. Hence they are (as 
it seems to me) even when they have to be corrected, 
far safer guides than more modern authors, who 
often make the mistake of exaggerating the import- 
ance of some new discovery or hypothesis, and in 


1 Die Attische Politik seit Perikles, 

I ought to add Mr Whibley’s book on “Political Parties at 
Athens” published in this series, which drew my attention to 
many interesting points. To it too I owe my first acquaintance 
with much of the modern literature on the subject. 
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doing so have missed or ignored some simple and 
natural explanation which is to be found in Hermann 
or Schémann. This characteristic of the modern 
writers has at times obliged me to prove at some 
length points which to those unacquainted with 
their works would appéar self-evident. The cause 
of this decline (for this it must be called) appears to 
be that while the older authors were willing to 
learn from the Greeks, and were content to follow 
Thucydides, Plato, and Aristotle, repeating and ex- 
plaining their judgments, the modern writers aim 
at criticising and correcting them. And yet, without 
maintaining that those writers were infallible, it is 
still true that the more we study Greek life the 
more evident it is that not only in personal know- 
ledge of the society in which they lived, but also in 
the power of analysing its constitution and character- 
istics, they are unsurpassed. Only those who have 
had to read the modern literature on the subject know 
how wearisome is the attempt of each new writer 
to display his own acumen by finding fault with 
them. One of the most common causes of much 
of their criticism is a mistaken ingenuity in the 
application of modern political experience to the 
explanation of Greek politics. This method, which 
was used with such admirable results by Grote, has 
been a false guide to many who having neither his 
practical experience, nor his quick intuition in deal- 
ing with political matters, write as though the 
phenomena of the Athenian ecclesia can at once be 
explained by a second-hand acquaintance with the 
proceedings of some German representative assembly. 
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As books of reference, besides Gilbert’s Staats- 
alterthiimer I have made special use of the article 
by Busolt on Griechische Alterthiimer in Vol. Iv. of 
Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch der Klassischen Alterthums- 
wissenschaft, and the volumes of his history. Both 
are especially useful for their full bibliography. My 
chief authorities are of course the ordinary classical 
texts, especially the contemporary writers, such as 
Aristophanes and the Orators. Important as is the 
information preserved by second-hand authorities 
such as Plutarch and the Lexicographers, these later 
writers had only a very limited knowledge of the 
Athenian constitution, and they had few opportu- 
nities for becoming acquainted with the working of 
free institutions. 

The information gained from inscriptions on the 
other hand is most valuable. They supplement 
the literary tradition by exposing to us aspects of 
political life which are not treated of in the books 
at all. It is to be hoped that, using them, someone 
will complete the work begun by Boeckh, and rewrite 
the account of the Athenian constitution and ad- 
ministration, thus doing for it what Mommsen has 
done for Rome. In dealing with them, besides the 
Corpus I have constantly used Boeckh’s Staatshaus- 
haltung’, Hicks’ Manual of-Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions, and Dittenberger’s Sylloge. The delay in the 
appearance of the index to the second volume of the 
Corpus has caused much inconvenience. 

Other books and articles which I have used 


1 JT have used the new edition admirably edited by Frankel. 
I may also mention Pape’s Lexicon der Griechischen Higennamen, 
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occasionally will be found referred to in the foot- 
notes. 


So far I had written before it became known 
that the zodureta tév “AOnvaiwr of Aristotle had 
been discovered. As however the whole of the essay 
and introduction had been in type for some weeks, 
and much of it was nearly ready for the press before 
the new work was published, I have been obliged to 
leave both unchanged. They appear therefore exactly 
as they were written, and I have since then made no 
alterations of any kind in the text or notes, except 
linguistic corrections. I have added in an appendix 
a few notes in which I have pointed out the places in 
which the statement of the text will require alter- 
ation, and also those in which the view I have taken 
of doubtful matters is corroborated. In most cases 
references to the appendix will be found inserted in 
square brackets: as I had to insert many of them 
before the appendix was written they must not be 
taken as in any way a complete guide to it. I have 
attempted in this way so far as possible to incorporate 
the new information in this work: and the task has 
been less difficult than I had anticipated, because the 
qoXutela,so far as it touches on the matters with which 
I am dealing, seems to confirm the view I have taken 
of the working of the Athenian constitution. The 
argument of the main body of the essay remains 
therefore valid. Had the wodvreéa appeared a year 
earlier, I should hardly have felt it necessary to give 
such a lengthy discussion on a point which is now I 
hope conclusively established. by it. I should es- 
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pecially like to call attention to the passage quoted 
in the appendix, in which for the first time we get a 
definite statement of the principle for which I have 
argued, that the lot was used to secure rotation in 
office. 

The zodzsteia consists of two portions; one a 
history of the constitution of Athens down to the 
year 408, the other an account of the constitution 
in the form known personally to the writer, written 
between the years 327 and 322’. 

The first of these two divisions is of particular 
interest because it supplies just the information 
which was wanting as to the early history of the lot. 
This subject I have discussed in the appendix to 
Ch. 11.; the new information will be found in the 
notes at the end; it will be seen that we now 
have an authoritative statement on a matter with 
regard to which (as I said above, p. x) the absence 
of evidence seemed to have brought all further 
discussion to a stand-still. It is of course some 
satisfaction to me that on the main point the view 
I had supported is confirmed. 

Next to this the most important part in the first 
section is the full account given of the constitutional 
policy of the party of Theramenes. This only in- 
directly bears on my subject. 

It is difficult at once to decide exactly how much 

1 The latter date is fixed because the book must have been 
written before the change in the constitution made after the 
Lamian war. 

Mr Cecil Torr in the Atheneum for Feb. 7, attempts to fix the 


latest date still more closely, because in ch. 46 there is no 
mention of mevrypeis, which were first used in 325. 
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that is new we learn from the second statistical section. 
The value of it is to some extent diminished because 
we have to be very careful not to argue directly 
from the statements contained in it, to the state of 
things which prevailed in the earlier period of the 
democracy. It is indeed a serious defect of the 
book that it gives no account of the administration, 
and little of the constitution, during the times of 
Pericles and the Peloponnesian war. This is the 
more serious for my purpose because I have attyri- 
buted great importance to the changes supposed to 
have been made about the year 350, by the intro- 
duction of new elective finance offices. Much that 
is contained in this section was familiar to us before, 
because it is from it that the Lexicographers have 
borrowed—as appears often inaccurately. The defect 
in the work to which I have already referred, 
explains also how it is that these later writers tell 
so little of the constitution of the 5th century. 
They depended on Aristotle and the orators: and 
we learn little more about the 5th century from the 
former than we do from the latter. 

One result of the discovery of this work will be, 
I imagine, to add considerably to Plutarch’s reputa- 
tion. Where they go over the same ground, it will I 
think be found that Plutarch has used his Aristotle 
very intelligently, so much so that his life of Solon 
may be used for determining the text; and has also 
at times used the same authorities as Aristotle in 
such a way that he supplements and perhaps even 
corrects him—but on this it is impossible yet to 
give a decided opinion. 
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In conclusion I must express my thanks to Mr 
A. A. Tilley, Fellow of King’s College and University 
Lecturer in Roman History, who has kindly read the 
proofs of a considerable portion of the Essay; to’ 
Professor Pelham, one of the adjudicators for the 
Prince Consort Prize, for some useful criticisms on 
the earlier portions; and especially to my cousin Mr 
C. E. S. Headlam, Fellow of Trinity Hall, who has 
given me the most generous help in passing the 
essay through the Press. But for his constant advice 
and assistance it would be disfigured by defects even 
more serious than those which remain. 


Kine’s CotLecr, CAMBRIDGE, 
February 26, 1891. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THERE is no institution of ancient history which Introduc- 
is so difficult of comprehension as that of electing de 
officials by the lot. We have ourselves no experience 
of the working of such a system; any proposal to 
introduce it now would appear so ludicrous that it 
requires some effort for us to believe that it ever did 
prevail in a civilised community. There can be few 
people who, when they first hear that it existed at 
Athens and in other Greek states, do not receive the 
information with incredulity. The first impulse is 
to doubt the fact and to suppose there is some 
misunderstanding. And there have been scholars 
who have attempted to show that election by lot did 
not exist; that what is commonly known as such 
was really secret voting by ballot. The attempt 
fails; for the evidence of the authorities is over- 
whelming"™. 

Other historians recognising the fact of election 
by lot have treated it as a matter of no great im- 
portance ; without explicitly saying so, they seem to 
hold that its effects were not great because the chief 


1 See an article in the Philological Museum, vol. ii., apparently 
by Sir G. C. Lewis, referring to an attempt of this kind. 
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offices in the state were filled in some other way: 
they point out truly enough that when an office such 
as the Archonship which in earlier times was filled 
by popular election came to be filled by lot, it ceased 
to be of any political importance; and hence they 
conclude that if numerous minor administrative posts 
were so filled, the custom is curious and rather 
foolish, it is characteristic of the democratic jealousy, 
but did not seriously affect the government of the 
state. ‘That was in the hands of men elected by the 
Assembly. This view is natural and recommends 
itself to our common sense: it contains this amount 
of truth that of all the officials elected by lot there 
is no single one who stands out above the others as 
entrusted with especially weighty duties. But it 
ignores, what is equally true, that, though no indi- 
vidual office is of particular prominence, the work 
done by all the officials elected by lot was together 
of the greatest extent. It is scarcely too much to 
say that the whole administration of the state was 
in the hands of men appointed by lot: the serious 
work of the law courts, of the execution of the laws, 
of police, of public finance, in short of every depart- 
ment (with the exception of actual commands in the 
army) was done by officials so chosen. And, what is 
still more surprising, the council before which all 
public business passed; the council which was the 
ouly permanent governing body in the state, which 
had superintendence of financial matters, through 
which negotiations with foreign powers were con- 
ducted, this too was chosen by the lot. The whole’ 
business of the city, with the exception of that small 
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portion which could be directly decided on by the 
Assembly, was in the hands of men selected by 
Penance.” 

The more closely we analyse the working of the 
Athenian state, the more universal appears the 
operation of the lot, and the greater appears the 
anomaly. This has led other scholars to suggest 
as a solution of the difficulty that election by lot 
was not really what we should suppose ; names were 
indeed put into an urn and drawn out by the Archon; 
but this was only a convenient veil; the result was 
not really left to chance: many names might be put 
in, but it was well known beforehand which name 
would come out; there were recognised conventions 
by which the whole thing was worked. A returning 
officer who did not use his discretion would have 
failed in his duty. Unfortunately this view also, 
attractive though it is, fails, as did that mentioned 
above, from the complete absence of evidence. I 
believe I am right in saying that there is not a 
single particle of evidence in any classical writer 
which justifies us in supposing that the result of the 
lot was not really the verdict of chance; still less 
that the whole community was aware of the exist- 
ence of any such understanding’. 

Another method of explaining away the difficulty 
is to suppose that although the lot did really decide 
between the different candidates for any post, yet 
there was not really much left to chance, because the 
number of. candidates was in one way or another 
strictly limited; either we may suppose that each 

1 Of. infra, p. 54 n. 1 and 2. 
1—2 
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candidate must be nominated, or that public opinion * 
was strong enough to prevent unsuitable persons 
becoming candidates. 

I shall content myself with mentioning this 
view here; I shall refer to it again later, when I 
believe I shall be able to show that there was (at 
least in the times after Pericles) no important 
restriction of this kind to the free action of the lot; 
had such existed it would have been an effectual 
check on the objects for which the lot was introduced. 

I propose therefore to enquire what were the 
reasons for which the Athenians adopted a custom 
so strange, and also to examine what were the effects 
of it on the political system of which it formed a 
part. It is scarcely necessary to point out that, with- 
out an explanation of this matter, we cannot hope 
thoroughly to understand or appreciate the nature 
of the Athenian Democracy; and I hope the enquiry, 
even if it is of no other use, will help to draw at- 
tention to some peculiarities of the administrative 
system and will thereby throw light on certain 
tendencies which seem to be essential to democratic 
government. 

But before I discuss the first question, what 
political advantages were supposed to come from the 
use of the lot, it is necessary to consider a sugges- 
tion which, if true, would greatly alter the character 
of the enquiry. It is often maintained that the 
essence of the lot was religious. If this were true 
then we should have to consider it as we do omens 
and oracles; it would be another case of an old 
superstition interfering with the political life of the 
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people; its preservation would be another instance 
of that deep-rooted conservatism in all that con- 
cerned their worship which often reminds us that 
the Athenians were not all philosophers or sceptics. 

It is well established that in early stages of 
. society the lot is regarded as one among many ways 
through which the Gods give counsel and advice to 
men. This was the case both in Greece and Italy. 
The Greek lived in constant intercourse with his 
Gods; for every work which he began and every 
decision which he made he looked to them for 
advice and guidance. He required some hint as to 
the result of his labours or some sanction for his 
enterprise. And the drawing or casting of lots was 
always one way in which this communication took 
place. This is abundantly proved from the times of 
Homer down to the latest days of the Roman 
Empire: and, as might reasonably have been ex- 
pected, the lot was chiefly used when the matter 
on which the Gods were consulted was the choice 
either of some man from a limited number to receive 
certain honours or perform certain duties, or the 
division among a few men of an equal number of 
duties. 

The best illustration of this is the fact that Priests 
throughout Greece it was the regular custom to use ee i 
the lot for the appointment of priests and others 
who ministered in the temples’. There is no doubt 
that this was done because it was held fitting that 
the God himself should choose those who were to 


1 Of. Jules Martha, Les Sacerdoces Athéniens in the Bibl. des 
Ecoles Francaises, xxvi. 1882. pp. 30—35. 
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serve him. If he had not declared his pleasure by 
an omen or a dream, an opinion could always be 
secured by the use of the lot. This custom prevailed 
till the latest times, and though it had probably 
become a mere ritual observance, it is at least a sign 
that the appointment of a priest had not the highest 
validity unless it had received the express sanction 
of the God. 

It is easy then to assume that the lot which 
was so essential a part of the religious ceremonial 
retained its religious significance when used for 
political purposes ; and even to draw the conclusion 
that the religious belief was really the chief reason 
why it was so extensively used. There is nothing 
in what we know of Athenian habits of thought to 
make this improbable ; whatever may have been the 
opinions of a few educated men, there is no doubt 
that the great mass of the people firmly believed 
in the continual intervention of the Gods in the 
affairs of men. They were not ashamed, nor were 
they frightened, to allow affairs of the greatest 
moment to be influenced by dreams, omens, portents 
and oracles. They were guided by these in private 
and public life alike’. We should therefore be quite 
prepared to find that the use of the lot in state affairs 


* Perhaps the most remarkable illustration of this is con- 
tained in one of the speeches of Hypereides. We there find the 
Assembly solemnly ordering three men to go and sleep in a temple 
in order that one of them might learn in a dream the opinion of 
Amphiaraus on a disputed point of property (Or. iii pro Huxen- 
ippo, xxvii—viii), It is only necessary to refer to the Anabasis and 
Hellenica of Xenophon for instances of the readiness with which 
men would incur the greatest dangers rather than neglect an omen. 
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was, at least by the great mass of the people, upheld 
because they wished thereby to get the sanction of 
the Gods for the appointment of their officials. 

This view becomes still more plausible when we 
remember that the most conspicuous of the officials 
so appointed were the nine Archons; men who had 
special religious duties and still represented in their 
office the old union of priest and magistrate. And 
the state worship at Athens was so closely connected 
with the public functions that even though the 
newer offices did not have the same religious im- 
portance as the Archonship, it is easy to suppose 
that the pious Athenians liked to have the same 
divine sanction extended also to those who filled 
them’. 

This however will not really explain our difficulty. 
The explanation has been put forward” by those who 
have confined their attention to the Archonship 
and have not sufficiently appreciated the reality and 
extent of the use of the lot. It may be true that 
there was a religious sentiment which made the 


1 Cf, Lugebil, 1. ¢. p. 666 ete. 

2 Fustel de Coulanges, Nouvelle Revue Historique de Droit, ii. 
1878, p. 617—643 ; and La Cité antique, p. 213. ‘‘Le caractére 
sacerdotal qui s’attachait au magistrat se montre surtout dans la 
maniére dont il était élu. Aux yeux des anciens, il ne semblait 
pas que les suffrages des hommes fussent suffisants pour établir 
le chef de la cité. Les hommes paraissent avoir cherché, pour 
suppléer 4 la naissance, un mode @eélection que les dieux 
-n’eussent pas 4 désavouer. Les Athéniens, comme beaucoup 
de peuples grecs, n’en virent pas de meilleur que le tirage de 
sort. Pour eux le sort n’était pas le hasard; le sort était la 
révélation de la volonté divine.” He gives no illustrations of 
this except two passages from the Laws of Plato, Cf. p. 8 n. 1. 
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common people cling to the lot, and it could have 
happened that far-sighted statesmen used this to help 
in carrying out their policy, but it will not explain 
why statesmen who certainly were not influenced by ~ 
religious conservatism wished to extend the use of it, 
nor how it was that the state which used it could 
possibly exist and prosper. What evidence there is 
for the view is, I believe, entirely confined to pas- 
sages which speak of the Archonship, and, as I shall 
show, the use of the lot for this was only a small and 
scarcely the most important part of its application. 
The fact is that at Athens where the use of 
the lot was most common the evidence for its reli- 
gious signification is smallest. This can be seen 
by the small number of references put forward by 
those who maintain this view. I believe the only 
passages which expressly refer to the lot as giving 
religious sanction to an appointment are two which 
occur in the Laws of Plato’; and it will be sufficient 
to point out that the constitution of the ideal state 
which the philosopher is describing is essentially 
different from that of Athens, and that he is in 
the second of the two passages expressly showing 
how different is his ideal from the “ equality” of a 
democracy. He is gravely reminding his readers of 
what the lot ought to be. Everyone will agree that 
the lot could be regarded as a religious institution, 
and that it had been such in old times, but never- 
theless after the beginning of the fifth century it 
does not appear to have been so regarded at Athens. 
This is shown even by the poets. In the Tra- 


1 Plato, Leges iii. 690¢; vi. 7574, 
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gedians mention is often made of the lot; and 
occasionally in such words that we are reminded it 
had a religious origin. But this is only the case 
' when it is mentioned in direct connection with the 
services of some temple’. In no other cases is it 
spoken of as religious; and never do we find at- 
taching to its use the awe and mystery which 
belongs to other more impressive means of divine 
utterance. Even in Aischylus it has none of the 
associations which belong to oracles and dreams. 
Still more is this true of Euripides. We find in 
the Heracleidae one striking instance of this “secu- 
larisation” of the lot. Macaria says she is willing 
to be made a sacrifice to Demeter, who has demanded 
the offering of a maiden. ITolaus demurs. He 
represents that it would be juster if she and her 
sisters drew lots, and selected the victim in this way. 
But Macaria will not hear of this; such a death 
would not please her. 
ove av Odvowme TH TUXN NaXODT eyo" 
xapis yap ov mpoceoTe. 

It would be wanting in the graciousness which 
belongs to a voluntary sacrifice. And Euripides 
does not think it necessary to put into the mouth 
of either of his characters the suggestion that to 
submit to the will of the goddess expressed in this 
way would be even more gracious than self-willed 
to force oneself upon her’. 

This and similar passages do not go far: but 

1 Bur. Ion, 415. isch. Hum. 33. 


2 Bur. Heracleidae 547. 
3 Mr Frazer in the Golden*Bough gives an account of an old 
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they are some evidence that the religious feeling 
connected with the lot was, even in a matter directly 
connected with the gods, extremely weak, and point 
to the fact, not that the political use of the lot 
was a religious ceremony, but that the constant use 
of it for secular purposes had almost completely 
destroyed the old religious associations. 

So when Socrates freely expressed contempt for 
the lot, this was made the ground for a charge of 
political discontent, but it is never referred to as 
connected with the accusations of atheism. And 
the speeches of the orators afford stronger testi- 
mony to the same phenomenon. These clever men 
who are so ready to use every fallacy likely to be 
effective and appeal to every prejudice or common- 
place likely to give them the appearance of right, 
never once, in the speeches which are preserved, 
allude to the lot as sacred; and this though the 
audience they were addressing was in nearly every 
case selected by the lot. The absence of such a 
reference is sometimes startlng. There is a pas- 
sage in Deinarchus where he makes a passionate 
appeal to the dicasts to condemn Philocles. “The 
people,” he says, “have deprived this man of his 
office; they did not think it right or safe that he 
should longer have the care of their children, and 


custom which used to prevail in many parts of Scotland ; pieces 
of dough, one of which is blackened, are put into a hat; the 
inhabitants one after another take each one of the pieces blind- 
folded out of the hat. The one who draws the black piece is 
a victim. He is not now burnt, but part of the company make a 
show of putting him into the fire. Vol. ii. p. 255—6, 
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will you, you who are guardians of the democracy 
and the laws, you whom chance and the lot have 
appointed to give justice for the people, will you 
spare him*?” If he could have done so without 
being ridiculous would not Deinarchus have said 
eds not tuyn? It is scarcely too much to say that 
not only did neither he nor his audience believe in 
the religious connections of the lot, but that they 
did not even pretend to do so. 

For this is not a single case. We have for 
instance a speech by Lysias written in defence of a 
man who had been appointed BovAeurys, but had 
been accused on his Soxswacia®. He had been ap- 
pointed by the lot: his opponents wished to unseat 
him on political grounds. Lysias never uses the 
obvious topic, he never warns his hearers that the 
man whom the lot has selected has acquired a 
peculiar right, and that to undo his appointment 
without due cause is a form of sacrilege. 

The conclusion I draw from these facts is that Conclw- 
the lot was religious in its origin, and that it was to °°" 
the latest times throughout Greece used in the 
ritual of the temples with a clear acknowledgment 
that its decision gave a divine sanction ; but that at 
Athens owing to its constant use for political pur- 
poses it was secularised till almost all recollection 
of its religious origin had disappeared; that the 
statesmen who developed the system in which it 
was used were not themselves guided by religious 
beliefs, and that, even if they were to some extent 
helped by a certain superstitious feeling among the 
1 Deinarchus, in Philoclen 15—16. 2 Lysias, pro Mantitheo. 
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poorer people, this was in no way the decisive cause 
of the success of their policy. Soon amidst all the 
busy political and legal life at Athens what there 
was of religious feeling about it died out. It was at 
Rome where it was seldom used, not at Athens 
where it influenced the life of every citizen, that men 
talked of the “religio sortis'.” 

We can then return to our original question: 
What was the object and effect of the extended use 
of the lot as it prevailed during the fifth and fourth 
centuries? and I shall attempt to show how the 
Athenian statesmen used this relic of a dying super- 
stition as the means of carrying out with remarkable 
vigour their political ideals. 

For whatever may be our difficulties the Greeks 
themselves seem to have had no doubt why the lot 
was used at Athens, nor what its effect was. On 
this they are explicit. Election by lot was a demo- 
cratic institution ; more, it was necessary to a demo- 
cracy. In this they are almost unanimous ; friends 
and enemies of democracy all agree on this point 
that in a perfectly democratic state magistrates will 


1 It is only necessary to read Fustel de Coulanges’ account of 
the democracy (La Cité antique, iv, ch. 11) to see how impossible 
his theory is. It leads him to a direct misstatement of fact 
when he says “Les magistrats prétres étaient choisis par le 
sort. Les magistrats qui n’exergaient que des fonctions d’ordre 
public étaient élus par le peuple.” And he is quite unable on his 
hypothesis to give any clear explanation of the Council. This is 
the more to be regretted as the mistake comes from exaggerating 
the importance of what is within certain limits a most useful 
Suggestion, and one which has thrown much light on an obscure 
matter. 
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be elected by lot.» I know nothing which makes us 
feel so clearly our separation from the political world 
of the Greeks as this. Here is an institution which 
to us is almost incredible, and yet we find writer 
after writer assuming that a city cannot be a real 
democracy without adopting it. The few adverse 
criticisms on it which have been preserved to us 
make this only more clear; they are invariably the 
criticisms of men opposed to democracy, and objection 
to elections by lot is always accompanied by dislike 
of democracy. We are told that Socrates used to 
say that it was foolish to appoint the rulers of the 
city by lot; no one would have confidence in a pilot 
or a carpenter or a musician who had been chosen 
in this way; and yet which had most power to harm, 
an incompetent magistrate or a bad artist? But 
then Socrates was an irreconcilable in politics; it 
was not only election by lot but all the institutions 
of the city which he criticised; and we know that 
not only did his objections appear to his contem- 
poraries foolish and pedantic, but his opinions on 
political matters and the free expression he gave to 
them were among the reasons why he was put to 
death as a bad citizen. Socrates thought the lot 
wrong and foolish; that he did so was a proof of his 
anti-democratic bias’. 

Even more striking is the attitude of the author 


1 Herod. iii. 80; Plato, Rep. 561 a—s; Aristotle, Rhet. i. 8. 
Miiller-Striibing quotes Isocr. Areop. 20—27 as evidence that the 
lot was not democratic. Ona point of historical fact the witness 
of Isocrates is of little value; and he is here arguing from the 
peculiar circumstances of his own time, cf. pp. 96—7; and p. 39. 

2 Xen. Mem. i. 2, 9. 
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of the pamphlet “On the Constitution of the Athe- 
nians’.” He is a vigorous and confident oligarch : 
for him life in a democratic state is scarcely worth 
living; his ideal is that the nobles (of xpnoroi) should 
rule: that the people should be their subjects, their 
slaves (SodAoz)*. All the institutions of Athens, 
election by lot included, are in his opinion causes 
of unendurable license and disorder. And yet he 
cannot refrain from expressing his admiration of the 
Athenian constitution, for he acknowledges that it . 
completely secures what is desired; it is democracy 
and therefore hateful to him and to every other right- 
minded man who loves order and good government; 
but it is at least a successful democracy®; it is 
impossible to get a more perfect democracy than the 
Athenian; the people know what they want and 
they have got it; election by lot, freedom of speech, 
offices open to all however ignorant and however 
uneducated—they are perfectly right he says when 
they regard these as an essential part of a democracy. 
He too is of opinion that democracy without its 
extravagances would be no democracy at all‘, 
And this opinion was not peculiar to literary 
men, to philosophers and historians; it was the 
principle on which the practical men in Greece 


1 "A@nvatwy wodirela, formerly attributed to Xenophon. Cf. 
esp. 1. 9, edvoula cannot be found in a demceracy ; ii. 20, no good 
man can live év Snuoxparouuévy moder, 

211. 9, ard robrwy rolyw rep ayabdy raxcr dv 6 Ojmos eis 
dovAelay kararéoot. 

8 ii, 26, Snuoxparlay 8 eye Mey atte Te Shu» ouyyyweoKkw 
avrov mev yap eb rovely macr ovyyveun éorly. 

peli pLOnwiel os 
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acted. Our knowledge of the internal constitutions 
of other states besides Athens is small, but it is 
sufficient to show us that when a state took a demo- 
cratic constitution election by lot was introduced along 
with other changes. We are specially told that this 
was the case at Syracuse’ and at Tarentum’; and 
when Athens obliged her allies to adopt a democratic 
form of government, election by lot was as a matter 
of course included’. 

Aristotle’s account of the matter is very instruc- 
tive*: he generally speaks of “ election” (yetporovia, 
aipeous) as either aristocratic or oligarchic; for it 
gives influence to birth money or ability; he recog- 
nises indeed that election by all the citizens is to 
some extent democratic, but he regards it as a cha- 
racteristic of the old moderate democracy (7atpia 
Snpoxpatia) and he contrasts this with the new 
(vewratn Snuoxpatia) where offices are filled by 
lot®. Popular election is that moderate concession to 
democracy which’ is desirable in order to give the 
state permanence by interesting all classes in the 
government, but he consistently represents election 
by lot as a sign of what he calls the extreme 
democracy. 

On this point there can be no doubt: election by Objections 
lot was regarded by those who had experience of it Se 
as essentially democratic: if this is the case we may 


1 Diodorus, xiii. 34. 

2 Ar. Pol. vii. 5 (quoted by Gilbert, Gr. St. 11. p. 245, n. 1). 
30.1. A.i. 9. 

4 Pol. ii. 11, 12789; vi. 9, 1294; vii. 2, 1817>; vii. 2, 1318. 
5 Pol. viii. 5, 1305*, 
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add, it was democratic. It would require some very 
strong proofs to justify us in putting aside the 
almost unanimous verdict of the Greeks themselves 
on a point on which they had complete experience 
and of which we have no knowledge except what we 
gain from them. 

When then a modern historian! informs us that 
election by lot was not a democratic but an oli- 
garchic institution, and that it was introduced at 
Athens not to strengthen the democracy but to 
temper it and make it less repugnant to the defeated 
oligarchs, we look for some very weighty reasons to 
justify the paradox. The paradox has been stated 
lately and has met with a certain amount of fa- 
vour. This is partly due to the interest which any 
novelty must arouse in a subject which has been 
so thoroughly discussed as Athenian constitutional 
history; a new theory however paradoxical is sure 
to command a hearing if promulgated with sufficient 
confidence and at sufficient length; a boldly stated 
novelty will attract the reader who is wearied with 
the study of innumerable discussions of minute 
details. But this favourable reception is also due 
to the fact that it has no rival: historians have 
recognised that as a matter of fact election by lot 
was democratic, but they have not clearly explained 
the reason why it wasso. Generally speaking it seems 
clear that if any one could be elected to any office, 
and if the poorest and most ignorant citizen had an 
equal chance with an Alemezonid or a pupil of 


* Miiller-Striibing, Aristophanes und die historische Kritik, 
p. 206 ete. 
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Gorgias, the state where this was the case was not 
an aristocracy; but still the necessity and the ad- 
vantage of the system are not obvious; the orthodox 
traditional view is vague and has no firm foundation, 
so that one is naturally tempted to say there is 
something in the new theory: and many who do not 
accept it as a whole have altered their statement 
of the older view, and tell us that, although the lot 
was of course democratic, yet it was after all to a 
certain extent aristocratic too’. 

Our object must be then to try and understand 
not only why election by lot was democratic, but why 
the ancients considered it essential to a complete 
democracy. 

In order to do so, it will be necessary to recall What the 
certain peculiarities of ancient democracy, which it ae 
is easy for us to ignore. The fact that the word by Demo- 
“democracy” is still in constant use among us, and 7” 
that we apply it to political phenomena of the 
-present day, is a great obstacle to our understanding 
of Greek History. The danger is the greater that 
the modern use of the word is so nearly akin to the 
original meaning ; but none the less the word has not 
now the same connotation as it had 2000 years ago; 


1 I do not mean to deny that the lot was often used in states 
which were not democratic, and that in the period before the 
Persian wars it was introduced in many oligarchies. As will be 
seen below, I believe that it was. All I wish to make clear is that, 
as used at Athens from the time of Persian wars, it was of the very 
essence of the democracy. The importance of the experiment at 
Athens caused the older use in oligarchic states to be forgotten 
just as it destroyed the religious significance. Cf. Curtius, 
Griechische Geschichte, i. 377 (3rd edition). [Cf. Appendix.] 
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and it requires the greatest care when we are deal- 
ing with Greek history and reading Greek books 
to keep our minds free from modern associations, 
and to preserve the idea which we connect with the 
word as pure simple and clearly defined as was that 
of the Greeks. We have a double difficulty to sur- 
mount in achieving this, for not only do we use Greek 
words when we speak of modern politics, but also our 
method of education tempts us to think of modern 
events under Greek forms. Our first acquaintance 
with political thought comes through Thucydides 
and Aristotle, and we try to fit the wisdom we have 
learnt from them to the facts of modern life. By so 
doing we not only lose the freedom of thought 
necessary to comprehend new facts, but we uncon- 
sciously spoil our apprehensions of Greek life. By 
trusting too much to the fancied analogies of modern 
times we lose in the vividness and niceness of our 
conceptions of ancient politics’. 

The assumption which in one form or another 
seems to me to underlie most of the difficulties which 
historians discover in understanding why the Jot is 
democratic, depends on a confusion of this kind. 


1 Miiller-Striibing is one of the worst offenders. He tries 
({p. 205) to show that at Athens noble birth would have had no 
influence on elections to administrative posts, because the Radical 
party at Berlin returned all their candidates at the general election 
to the North German Parliament in 1867, and even Moltke was 
not successful when he became a candidate in 1871. Yet the 
fundamental point is ignored that the Germans elect a legislative 
assembly, the Athenians generals and judges; in consequence 
elections in Germany are purely party matters, at Athens they 
were much more personal. 
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We naturally feel a desire to fill up the parts of 
Athenian history where our direct authorities fail 
us ; and as the internal working of the constitution, 
which is of all points the most interesting to us, is 
that on which we have the least direct informa- 
tion, much ingenuity has been expended in putting 
together a whole from the small fragments of certain 
knowledge which have been preserved. In this 
praiseworthy endeavour, however, many writers have 
been influenced by a tacit comparison with modern 
societies. The result is much as if an architect tried 
to work the fragments of a Greek Temple into a 
Gothic Church. 

The point in which the process is most misleading Etections 
is that of elections. We find constantly mentioned @ 4thens. 
in Greek history two parties, the Oligarchs and the 
Democrats: the “good,” the “many:” and we know 
that in modern states where popular government pre- 
vails there are always two or more parties continually 

striving for the chief power in the state, and that 
the crises of the struggle are always the periodical 
elections. Hence the conclusion is drawn that at 
Athens also, where (as we know) there were perio- 
dical elections, these were as with us the centre of 
_ political interest, and that by the result of them the 
policy of the state was determined; and modern 
work on the Athenian constitution has been directed 
on these lines, so that all writers even if they have 
not paid special attention to the subject assume the 
existence of party elections with party organisations 
to manage them. So long as we believe this, it is of 
course impossible not to be puzzled by the use of 


2—2 
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the lot. It would obviously diminish the power of 
the popular party, who in Athens at any rate were 
decidedly in the majority. By losing control over the 
elections it appears as though they deprived them- 
selves of their chief weapon against their opponents. 

Herr Miiller-Striibing has ingeniously seized on 
this point and boldly carried it out to its logical 
conclusions’. It leads him to the paradox that the 
lot was introduced as a means of moderating the 
democracy and allowing to the nobles a possibility 
of attaining office. If however we examine the 
assumption on which it is based we are met by 
considerable difficulties. It would seem that, if 
elections were fought on party lines, and if their 
result had a serious influence on the direction of the 
policy, we should be able to find some one or more 
offices which were filled by the heads of the party, 
who in consequence of their election would be for a 
period the recognised leaders of the state. Many such 
attempts have been made; but they hardly seem to 
have been successful, Miiller-Striibing® tries to show 


1 p. 206. That there may be no doubt as to his meaning, he 
puts the position in the form of a thesis :— 

“Die Hinfiihrung des Looses bei der Besetzung der Aemter 
war ein Zugestindniss an die Minoritit, war eine Massregel zur 
Befriedigung der staatsbiirgerlichen Bediirfnisse und zur Gewihr- 
leistung der Rechte der Minoritiit” ‘ 
and he then explains how the Athenian Demos is deserving of the 
highest honour because it never, even in the times of greatest 
bitterness against the Oligarchs, recalled this concession. 

2 Op. cit. p. 192. ‘*Care was taken that the whole population of 
the country should at regularly recurring intervals decide on the 
principles according to which the state should be governed. Just 
as in modern constitutional states an appeal to the people must 
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that it was in the chief finance minister that we 
must look for the prime minister, but he has thereby 
introduced in the fifth century an office which was 
probably not instituted till the middle of the fourth’, 
The board of generals are a more usual resource. 
The high position which they held and the impor- 
tant duties which they had to perform make it 
reasonable to suppose that if any office was the 
centre of a party contest it was this, and that if any 
elections decided the policy of the state it must have 
been the election of the generals. 
Several able writers have spent much ingenuity The 

in explaining the history of Athens on this hypo- 7#7”% 
thesis. They point out truly enough that the board 
of generals were much the most powerful body in 
the state beside the Assembly and Council. They 
show that in the fifth century nearly every distin- 
guished statesman was at some time or other a 
member of this board, and they also bring many 
facts and many arguments to prove that a man was 
more likely to be elected at a time when he was 
popular than when he was not. Pericles was year 
after year elected general; the time came when his 
influence was gone; he fell; he was not re-elected. 
The people could in no way better show their 


take place at regular periods, when the lawfully regulated time 
has come for the parliamentary powers to expire. At Athens this 
appeal to the people took place at the quadrennial election to the 
more important and influential offices.” 

1 His view is the same as that of Boeckh (St. d. Ath, i, 201 
(222)), but all later investigations point conclusively to the fact 
that this office was not created till the time of Eubulus. Cf. 
infra, pp. 111—2, n. 1. 
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confidence in a man than by making him their 
general. 

And so the conclusion is drawn that the board of 
generals had a position like that of our “ ministry.” 
They were the “government” for the year. The 
party to which they belonged had in their hands the 
executive power; for a year their policy would 
prevail. As a result it was the election of the 
generals which was the annual trial of strength 
between the two parties. It was then that the op- 
posing factions met in an organised conflict. The 
victory in this carried with it a right to the govern- 
ment of the state for a whole year’. 

I do not propose in this place to discuss all 
the difficulties which are involved in this theory; 
difficulties which to a great extent are connected 
with our ignorance as to the mode in which generals 
were elected. It will be sufficient to point out that 
they are so great that some writers have found 
themselves obliged to assume the existence of an 
official whom they call wpitavs rév otpatnyav. 
While the other generals were elected each by one of 
the tribes, this president of the generals was, we are 
told, elected by the whole people; his power and in- 
fluence were supreme in the board, and it was by his 
election that the policy of the year was determined. 

Now of course among the orparnyoé there must 
always have been one who presided at meetings and 
could act as representative of the whole board. It 
is possible that he was called apitavs rév oTpa- 


1 Beloch, Att. Politik, who is followed by Whibley, Political 
Parties at Athens, p. 121 ete. 
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tnyov, though I believe there is no authority for the 
expression. But that he was specially elected by 
the people to the office and not selected by the other 
generals, or that he was elected by a different consti- 
tuency to the other generals, cannot be supported by 
any certain evidence. It is not even clear that the 
same man was mpvtavis during a whole year. Dif- 
ferent again is the otpatnyos avtoxpatwp. In time 
of war, whether the war was in Attica or elsewhere, 
the Assembly appointed one or more of the generals 
commander of the detachment of forces which was 
engaged, and of these in such cases one was often 
made “commander in chief;” he on such an oc- 
casion, either alone or with his colleagues, received 
special powers; he was, as it was called, made otpa- 
Tnyos avToxpdtwp. But this power belonged to the 
selected general in virtue of a responsibility which 
was purely military; it had nothing to do with 
political influence’. 

It appears then that the supposed necessity of 
finding some influential office to which the leading 
men in the state could be periodically elected leads 
to great difficulties. Three suggestions have been 
made by those interested in the discovery of the 
required office, namely, the TApLlas TOV KOLVOV TpOTO- 
Swv, the board of generals, and the mwpv’tams tav 
otparnyav or otpatnyos avtoxpatwp. There is 
hardly any evidence to support any one of these. 
And the very uncertainty which exists as to what was 


1 On the election of generals cf. Droysen, in Hermes, ix. ; 
Beloch, Die Attische Politik; Gilbert, Beitriige ; Whibley, Political 


Parties, p. 122, n. 2. 
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the office, possession of which gave its holder a power 
in the state equal to that of our prime minister, 
is sufficient to raise our suspicions as to the truth 
of the theory of periodical elections which has led 
scholars on this search. 

I have in fact only referred at all to these theo- 
ries because it seems as if their very variety were 
evidence that the basis common to all is unsound. 
Instead of enquiring whether it was the tawias tov 
Koway mpocddr, or the mp’tavis THY oTpaTnyar, 
or the otpatnyos avtoxpatwp who was “Prime 
Minister” at Athens, it would be better perhaps to 
enquire whether there is any reason for assuming 
the existence of an elected prime minister at all. 
All these views come from the supposed necessity 
of finding some periodical election which determined 
the course of politics for the ensuing year, or ensuing’ 
four years. But the very doubt and uncertainty 
which prevails as to what office it was which had 
an importance of this kind perhaps justifies us 
in doubting whether any such existed. 

This uncertainty becomes more important when 
we realise the absence of any evidence that there 
were at Athens elections which had the importance 
attributed to them on this hypothesis; an absence 
which is perfectly explicable if elections had no poli- 
tical weight, but is quite irreconcilable with a theory 
which would make them as important as they are 
in England or America. The negative evidence is 
irresistible: about the working of the Law Courts, 
about the debates in the ékxdyola and S#y0s, about 
the military organisation we have a considerable 
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mass of information, but about elections scarcely 
a word. We have no single reference to a speech 
made in favour of either party or any candidate 
at an election, we have no information about the 
procedure at elections, we do not even know how 
the voting took place. We cannot account for this 
silence except on the supposition that elections 
at Athens had not the importance we are ac- 
customed to assign to them. Were the case other- 
wise would not Aristophanes have more frequent 
allusions to them? Would there not be references in 
the orators? Yet they give no sign that the politi- 
cal conflict was fought out at elections as well as in 
debates in the ékxAnoia and before the Law Courts’. 

Tt is not, I think, saying too much if we conclude 
that the evidence we possess does not justify us in 
giving to elections at Athens the importance which 
the analogy of modern states would lead us to 


1 The most important allusion to electoral procedure in Aris- 
tophanes is the scene at the beginning of the Hcclesiazusae, v. 
260 etc.— 

Cf. esp. 299 érevra mAnolor Kabedovped’ was Gv Xe_poTovOmev array” 
omba’ dv én Tas Huerépas pidas. 

Of, Xen. Mem, 4, 1. Plato Comicus, ap. Kock, fr. 186, \aBod 
RaBod ris xeupds ws TaxioTd pov, pwéAhw orparnydy XeElporovely 
"Ayippov. Thue, 1. 65. 

Aristotle in the Politics never speaks of elections as party 
affairs, nor does he refer to party elections connected with them. 

On the subject of the election of generals see Droysen, Hermes, 
TX: 
We hear most about the elections of exceptional officials such 
as ambassadors. A curious fact is preserved about one of these 
elections. Dem. de corona 149 (277) tells us that Auschines was 
nominated (mpofdnGels) to the office of ruAayédpas, and elected rpiwy 


H TETTApw XElpoTovnodvTwv. 
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expect. And I propose by a short examination of 
certain aspects of the Athenian constitution to show 
why this was so. When this point has been cleared 
up, we shall be in a better position to understand 


‘the Greek view of election by lot. 


It was impossible that at Athens elections should 
have political importance; it was impossible just 
because Athens was a complete democracy: for the 
same reason that election by lot was introduced. 
Elections can only be of political importance when 
the elected magistrates have for some period con- 
siderable independence of action, and when the sove- 
reign power from which they derive their authority 
is exercised only intermittently. In such cases the 
people (supposing that the sovereign power and 
ultimate appeal is with them) does not itself govern 
the country; it delegates its powers to elected 
representatives who within wide limits are free 
to do just as they like. Hence the only way which 
the people have of directing the policy of the state 
is to elect men pledged to follow certain lines. From 
this necessity springs inevitably the whole system of 
party elections. Where the country is governed by 
an elected assembly, or an elected head of the state, 
the elections to these offices, in as much as they are 
almost the only occasions when the people exercises. 
its sovereign power, must be events of the greatest 
importance. 

In a state like Athens just the reverse is the 
case. It was the essence of the constitution that 
the demos should itself rule: it did not, as do the 
people in England or France, appoint its rulers; it 
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did not delegate its power; its sovereignty was not 
intermittent, it was continually exercised. And in 
consequence the magistrates at Athens had a posi- 
tion quite other to that held by ministers in a 
modern democracy. They were not the men to whose 
wisdom and discretion the votes of the people for a 
time entrusted the supreme management of affairs: 
they were appointed to carry out the decrees of the 
people and to obey its commands. The demos could 
not bind itself by any election to follow any set 
policy or to adhere to any plan, for the éx«ryola 
met at least once a month and could at any time be 
summoned, and at each meeting it was able to 
discuss and alter the decisions of a previous meeting. 
Suppose that in any year the otparnyoi were all 
chosen from the war party, that these had won at 
the elections; the people did not thereby deprive 
themselves of the power of making peace during the 
year; a popular orator of the opposite party could 
bring forward a motion and carry it. But if he did 
so the position of the generals was unaltered; they 
did not resign, they had simply to carry out the 
policy of which they disapproved’. In England or 

1 Beloch (Att. Politik, p. 15), ‘‘Die Geschiifte des Landes aus 
dem Bema der Pnyx auszufiihren war in Athen noch weniger 
méglich als heute von der Tribune des Parlaments.”’ 

This is surely exactly wrong. The object of the whole 
arrangement of the constitution was to enable orators to guide 
the business of the state from the Assembly. If he refers to the 
German Parliament the statement is absurd: a German parlia- 
mentary leader has no influence at all on the conduct of 
business. If the reference is to the English Parliament it is 


wrong, because the mpoordrys rod Sjuov had without office just 
as much power as an English parliamentary leader has with office. 


Cf. infra, p. 112 ete. 


Demo- 
cracy is 
inverted 
monarchy. 
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America the elections are of importance because 
during the period which follows the people are 
without any direct control over the fate of the 
country: they have given their decision, and must 
abide by it. In Athens, where the sovereign as- 
sembly met constantly, the elections had in conse- 
quence no political import; men were chosen not 
for the policy which they advocated but for their 
ability and character. The question between candi- 
dates was always a personal not a party one. An 
election might be a sign of the popularity and in- 
fluence of men who supported different policies: it 
could not bind the people to follow one or the 
other. 

If we remember this, we shall no longer be dis- 
turbed by the small number of references to elections 
which we find in ancient writers, nor wonder at the 
small place which they filled in the political con- 
troversies and passions of the time; and we shall 
cease to enquire which official held the place of our 
Prime Minister. And when we realise how this 
direct sovereignty of the people worked, we shall 
see why election by lot was considered essential to 
the maintenance of democracy. 

Sir Henry Maine in his book on Popular Govern- 
ment reminds us that democracy is a form of 
government, and objects to’ modern incorrect uses 
of the word. That the word should have changed 
its meaning, and should be now used to describe 
social tendencies is natural and harmless, so long as 
we recognise the fact ; it is however of great import- 
ance that we should remember that the Greeks who 
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invented the word did mean by it a definite simple 
form of government. A Greek had no doubt what 
he meant by a Democracy; it was a city in which 
the people gathered together at a definite place in 
one large visible assembly governed the whole state. 
When we speak of popular government we mean by 
“people” a great mass of men living long distances 
apart from one another who have never seen one 
another and who never will. The Greeks meant a 
very limited number of men who were accustomed to 
come together in a definite place. People with us 
is a vague idea: the demos to an Athenian was a 
concrete thing which he had often seen and heard ; 
it was the éxxAncla. So too by “government” we 
mean a vague ill-defined control of the government. 
In no modern country does the people govern; it is 
incapable of doing so, it is not sufficiently organised ; 
the work of government is too complicated. Parlia- 
ment, or Ministers, or the President, govern: the 
people appoint them and more or less control them. 
But at Athens the djpos did govern. It was not 
primarily an elective body, that function fell into 
secondary importance ; it was not a legislative body, 
that was the only duty which was not directly 
within its sphere ; it was a judicial, and above all an 
executive body. 

Sir Henry Maine expresses this by saying that 
Democracy is inverted Monarchy. In a monarchy 
the king governs; he has servants, he has advisers ; 
responsible ministers he has none: statesmen are 
his servants, they do his bidding, they may offer 
advice, but if their advice be not taken they must be 
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prepared to obey none the less. A favourite may 
become powerful, but his power depends on the 
king’s favour; there may be rivalry, there may be 
antagonistic influences; round the bed-chamber of 
the king, or the salon of his mistress ambitious men 
contend for the privilege of executing his commands 
and influencing his will. But great parties there 
are none, and in a perfect monarchy there are no 
great ministers: the king himself decides all ques- 
tions, officials have only to prepare them for his 
consideration; he has not only the position of a 
king, but the toil and labour of a ruler. 

And so in a perfect democracy the people does 
all which in a monarchy is the work of the king. 
All questions of government, all the difficulties of 
administration, every innovation in every depart- 
ment comes directly before the people: the officials 
do not decide anything, they only formulate the 
questions which come before the sovereign people. 
They do not do the work for the people. They are not 
appointed to represent it. They are there as clerks 
or secretaries; their duty is to bring order and 
arrangement into the mass of details; they help the 
people to govern, but they help as a freedman 
helped the Roman Emperor. The people, like the 
king, has its advisers and favourites, those who 
know the art of influencing the royal will; these 
are the orators in the éx«Anola, and the first 
favourite of the time is 6 Tpootatns Tod Snpov. 
But, like the power of the royal favourites, their 
power does not come from office, and office is not 
necessary to it; the people, like the king, prefers 
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often to appoint to office men whose advice it would 
never take; men who do not personally please it, 
but whose ability and integrity it respects. And as 
in a perfect monarchy we find no great ministers of 
state, but the king surrounded by his satellites 
and courtiers rules alone,—his ministers having no 
part in the rule, nor any independence of action,—so 
in a perfect democracy we shall not expect to find 
great offices; the magistrates will have only to 
prepare business for the Assembly; they will make 
ruling easier, but they will not take upon themselves 
part of the duties of ruling; they will be wheels in 
the great machine, not separate machines. 

Therefore, if the state is to be a democracy, Results of 
there must be no powerful officials; for demo- ‘”* 
eracy means rule by the demos, government by , 
the éxxkAnoia; and the demos or éx«dAnoia, if it 
is really to rule, cannot allow any other power 
to exist in the state, not even if it is a body 
which derives its authority from the demos. The 
Greeks themselves were quite clear on this point’. 
They saw well enough that the power of the 
demos was like that of a monarch, and that a 
“democracy” could allow no power in the state 
independent of the Assembly. The “tyrant demos” 
was a very stern reality to Thucydides and Plato 


1 Cf. Aristotle, Pol. viii. (v.) 11, 1313*—1314 kal ra epi ri 
Snuoxparlay 5é ywhweva Thy Tehevralay TupavuuKd mdvra, Kal yap 
6 Shuos elvar BovNerar povapxos, 5d Kal 6 KbdaE map dpudorépo.s 
évrimos, mapa pev Tots Simos 6 Snuaywyds (ore yap 6 Snuaywryds Tod 
Sjuov Ko\ae) mapa dé Toisr vpdvvors of ramewds dusrodvres, dep early 
épyov kodakelas. Cf. also ili. 15, 1286° and vi, (iv.) 4, 1292. 
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and Aristotle. Aristotle clearly recognises that in a 
democracy all other parts of the state must be made 
powerless. The demos, just like a tyrant, must pre- 
vent any individuals or institutions from acquiring 
too great power; it can allow neither men nor offices 
to be independent of itself’. 

Now what the lot did was just that at which 
Aristotle says the democratic legislator ought to 
aim. It prevented any individual getting into such 
a position as to enable him to have power or 
influence in the state independent of the Assembly. 
The lot was democratic because so long as officials 
were elected by it the supremacy of the Assembly 
was secured. It was introduced not only to prevent 
rich men being elected (certainly not to give oli- 
garchs a chance of being elected), but to prevent the 
executive officials being too influential. It was not 
a SevTepos mods to keep down oligarchs, even at 
the price of getting second-rate men in office; 
mediocrity in office was its object, because this was 
the only means of ensuring that not only the name 
but also the reality of power should be with the 
Assembly. 

Before however I proceed to analyse the working 
of it, it will be convenient to add a few words on the 
general subject of elections, because the peculiarities 
of the elections at Athens can only be understood 
by an attention to the results of this principle, that 
the demos must be supreme. 


1 Ar, Pol. vi. 4, 1292% ére & of rats dpxats éyxadodvres Tov 
Susy pace deiv xplvew* 6 8 doudvws Séxerae Thy mpdokrAnow, wore 
KaradvovTar Tacar ai dpxate 
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(1) Political associations. 


The view I have taken of the relation of the 
“Demos” to party politics is completely supported 
by what we know of the political associations at 
Athens. A real party organisation of the modern 
kind did not exist. There was none of the elaborate 
system which in modern states gives corporate 
unity to a party and preserves a continuity of 
tradition which makes it a permanent settled in- 
fluence in the state; there was not, so far as we 
know, any system by which Cleon or Agyrrhius kept 
a register of the names of their followers and ar- 
ranged how best to use their votes; there were no 
public meetings outside the Assembly, and even the 
private coming together of political friends was 
looked on with suspicion. Each distinguished man 
would have a clique or party attached to him; they 
_ would profit by his success ; when he was influential 
they would get appointments; when he was un- 
popular they would be liable to oppression by the 
courts and the council; but any attempt to organise 
such associations, to make them permanent and 
efficient by federating the several cliques, was looked 
on as contrary to the spirit of the constitution, as 
“Oligarchic.” And so we find that the real leaders 
of the people, the men who had most influence 
in the Assembly, depended least on private as- 
sociations, 

The ératpetar at Athens were in fact the re- érapeia. 
presentatives in a later stage of society of the 
chentéle which had formerly been attached to great 


H. 3 
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nobles, they were the remnant of a time when the 
political interests of the people were confined to the 
rivalry of two or more great families; they were 
always attached to an individual, nearly always to a 
Eupatrid; their members were chiefly young men 
closely connected with their leader by birth and 
similarity of habits. They were dining clubs, gam- 
bling clubs, drinking clubs, and also political clubs; 
but they were private and secret ; they were small and 
short-lived ; they represented not a principle but a 
person, not a party but a family. It was the great 
sign of Antiphon’s political sagacity that for a time 
he joined these clubs and caused them to work 
together for a definite political purpose. By so 
doing he was able to overthrow the democracy. 

But we cannot understand the strength of the 
feeling at Athens against these clubs, nor see why 
they should be always looked on as “Oligarchic,” 
unless we realise that everything was regarded as 
“undemocratic” which gave political influence to 
any organisation outside the Assembly, even one 
which was avowedly composed of loyal democrats. 
The prejudice against party organisations was a 
necessary consequence of the principle that the 
demos must govern. Had there been well-organised 
political clubs they would have withdrawn some of 
its importance from the meeting of all the citizens in 
the Assembly. There would have been preliminary 
meetings, a policy would have been drawn up, men 
would have made up their minds how to vote, the 
deliberations of the Assembly would have lost some- 
thing of their reality. Men would have felt that the 
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question had really been decided elsewhere. Hence, 
although there was no law against it, there was a 
reasonable prejudice against any meeting of citizens 
outside the Assembly, And although of course con- 
ferences among leaders must often have taken place, 
and the immediate friends of any man would come 
pledged to support him by vote and speech, yet 
the great mass of those present at a given meeting 
would come to hear the matter discussed with what 
is called “an open mind;” they would be free to 
give their vote according to their own feelings after 
listening to the speeches on either side. It is 
possible that an elaborate party organisation would 
have secured more prolonged deliberation and more 
security for persistence in any plan; but it would 
have been undemocratic’. 


(2) Political importance of the law-courts. 


This peculiar character of the elections may Political 
afford a partial explanation of another fact in?e" 
Athenian History which has been the cause of 
considerable comment. It is well known that every 
public man at Athens was liable to constant prose- 
cutions. It is related of Aristophon that he was 
accused and acquitted 70 times. We know that 
Pericles Alcibiades Cleophon Callisthenes Demo- 
sthenes were all condemned in the courts, and we 

1 Cf, Vischer, Kleine Schriften, vol. i., who collects a number 
of facts bearing on these éraipeta. 

They would give their support to a member whenever he was 
candidate for an office, but it would be not as a member of a 
political party but as personal friends ; though it is, of course, never 
possible entirely to separate the two things. 


3—2 
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have every reason to suppose that some of them at 
least were innocent of the charges brought against 
them. Historians have been shocked by this. It 
pains us to see the Athenians condemning their 
greatest statesmen on a false charge of peculation. 
But we ought to remember that this was a necessary 
result of the Athenian system of appointment. 

In a state where offices are filled by popular 
election, personal pique and party prejudice con- 
centrate at the elections; it is then that men try to 
injure their opponents and help their friends. At 
Athens this was not the case. The passions which 
with us find expression at elections could there find 
no vent except in the law-courts. Popular election 
produces the wire-puller: election by lot produces 
the sycophant. Political prosecution was the recog- 
nised way of injuring an opponent. If we remember 
this we shall not feel inclined to attribute the over 
litigiousness of the Athenians to pure perverseness of 
disposition, and shall be still less disposed to believe 
that the statesmen were guilty of all the charges on 
which they were accused. 

These political trials were really an opportunity 
for the expression of popular favour or distrust. A 
politician might fail to be elected general, and yet his 
eloquence would still enable him to rule the state ; 
but if he were condemned’on a serious charge he 
would for the time at least be in disgrace, he would 
probably incur partial arvpia, he might have to leave 
the country, or might even lose his life. And so we 
find that every decided change in Athenian policy is 
marked, not by the election of a new finance 
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minister, or a new board of generals, but by the 
condemnation in the law courts of the former 
Tpootatns Tod Symov. 

This was of course only possible because the 
verdict of the law courts was a direct expression of 
popular feeling almost as much as was a vote in the 
Assembly. Accordingly it did not much matter of 
what a statesman was accused; that which the jurors 
had to decide was whether the accused still deserved 
the confidence of the people. Whether an orator were 
accused of peculation like Pericles, or of dotpatia 
like Cleophon, or of sacrilege like Alcibiades, or of 
mapavouia like Ctesiphon, his actual guilt or inno- 
cence was often a very small part of the issue which 
depended on the verdict. Such a trial was an 
opportunity for all enemies of a prominent man to 
join in procuring his downfall. The accusation was 
simply an occasion for an attack. The verdict was not 
on the accusation, it was on the whole life of the man; 
it was a vote of confidence or non-confidence given 
by the people as a result of their observation of his 
political career’, a vote of the same kind as that which 
in England is given at a general election. 


1 This is illustrated by the fact that bribery was so much more 
common in the law courts than at elections. Beloch (Att. Politik, 
p. 144) recognises it when he says of the trial of Timotheos: 
**Was die Anklage selbst angeht, so war sie juristisch eben so 
wenig begriindet wie sie politisch gerechtfertigt war.’ He was 
actually deposed from his office. 

Deinarchus (iii. 11) tells the jury to estimate Demosthenes not 
by the crimes he had committed, but by those he would have 
committed had he had the opportunity. This would at any rate 
be not quite such an immoral doctrine as at first appears, if on 
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(3) Good result of absence of party elections. 


This peculiarity of the constitution which to a 
great extent deprived elections of their importance 
had one good result. The violence of party conflicts 
was mitigated, and faction and disorder were thereby 
discouraged. Athens was free from the danger which 
must arise when all the party jealousies and passions 
are concentrated at annually recurring elections. Not 
only was the danger entirely averted in the appoint- 
ment to the greater number of offices, since they 
were filled by lot; but even in the election of 
generals, and what few other exceptions there were 
to the rule, the results of the system are seen. 

This result was so obviously beneficial that some 
have considered it alone sufficient to explain and 
justify the use of the lot; in fact in some Greek 
states the lot was, we are told, simply used as a means 
of securing internal peace’, and it is even possible 
that this was one of the chief reasons of its use at 
Athens in the earlier days before the establishment 
of the democracy”, For this result was rightly con- 
sidered as essential to the integrity and permanence 
of the democracy, because, as I have pointed out, 
the existence of oracus, of violent compact parties, 


the result of the trial depended the political power of the accused, 
and it was not simply a question of punishing him for what he had 
done. 

1 Ar, Pol. viii. (v.) 3, 1803", At Herwa it was introduced for 
this reason. 

2 It is an exaggeration however to say, as Lugebil does, that 
this was the chief object of its later use at Athens. 
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was an interference with the full independence of 
the sovereign Assembly. It remains however true 


that the prime reason for the maintenance of ‘the 
lot_was_ that, so long as offices were filled by_it, the 
full supremacy of the Assembly over Council and 
administration was secured, I propose now, by 
examining the working of the different offices, to 
illustrate and corroborate this principle; and to dis- 
cuss to what extent it was found compatible with 
good government and efficient administration. 


Additional note on p. 16. 


[Miiller-Striibing, p. 208, supports his theory by a 
reference to Isocrates, Areopagitica 20—27. With 
reference to this it is only necessary to point out :— 

(1) It is not clear whether Isocrates means that 
“in the times of Solon and Cleisthenes” they did 
not use the lot at all, or only that they used the lot 
to decide the claims of selected candidates. 

ovK €& aTrdvTwy Tas apyas KANpodVTES GANA TOdS 
Bertictovs Kal tors ikavwtatous éf’ Exactov Toy 
épywv mpoxpivortes. [See Appendix.] 

(2) That when Isocrates says the old constitution 
was more democratic (dypworixwtépa) he gives a reason 
which is obviously derived from the peculiar circum- 
stances of the time when he is writing and not of 
the time of “Solon and Cleisthenes.” For the whole 
speech of which this passage is a part is a rhetorical 
exercise on the faults of modern Athens. And the 
allusions are thrown in without any care for their 
historical accuracy. 
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(3) § 17. He simply uses dnpotuxwtépa as 
synonymous with that which is profitable to the 
city. He says the true democracy is that which is 
just and wise. 

(4) That even if Isocrates did mean what he 
said and professed to be writing history and not a 
‘political pamphlet, his opinion would be of no value 
as against the testimony of Herodotus and Plato and 
Aristotle. ] 


CHAPTER II. 
THE COUNCIL. 


THE maintenance of the democracy depended 
on the condition that there should be no other body 
in the state which, owing to wealth position birth, or 
reputation, could act independently of the Assembly. 
The Greeks saw clearly that power gained by one 
department must be at the expense of another. 
There was nothing to which they attached so much 
importance as the preservation of a due balance of 
power between the various institutions. This is 
shown in the dread of men of conspicuous ability 
which was so common. But in a democracy the true 
balance, or proportion in the government was that 
the Assembly should have all the power: anything 
which could interfere with it was a distortion’. It 
was as much the object of a good democrat to 


1 That is in administration. The theory of Greek constitu- 
tional law was that the Assembly should be free only within the 
limits of the laws; these were normally unchangeable (cf. Wila- 
mowitz-Mollendorff, Aus Kydathen); legislation was not one of the 
regular functions of the people. But (this always excepted) in a 
+rue democracy its power would not be impeded by the competition 


y of any other legally constituted body. 
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weaken all other assemblies and institutions as it 
was of a tyrant to kill all other able men. And 
this is what the lot did at Athens’. 

For any state which is not governed by an as- 
sembly of all the citizens must be governed either 
by a smaller council, or by one or more magistrates, 
This the Greeks saw clearly enough, just as they saw 
that the power of one of these organs depended on 
the weakness of the others. They themselves di- 
vided the city states into three classes: Monarchy, 
Aristocracy or Oligarchy, Democracy; and to these 
added the state with a mixed constitution—the 
arodstela as Aristotle calls it. In all of these we 
find existing more or less developed the three organs 
of government, the éx«dyota or great assembly of 
citizens; the Bovdz or senate, a smaller select council; 
and the executive magistrates. The power was 
divided among these three, and what was gained by 
one was lost by another; and just as a Democracy 
was a state where the é««Anoia maintained its. 
power and held the government in its own hands, 
so in an Aristocracy or Oligarchy we find the chief 
power held by the Bovdy or smaller council. It 
would be equally correct if we substituted for the 
Greek words, “Rule of the Many,” “Rule of the Few,” 
the expressions, “Rule by the Assembly,” “Rule by 
the Council.” To preserve the Democracy it was 
necessary to keep up the power of the é««Ancia as 


1 Aristotle expressly tells us that in a democracy all other 
offices (dpxat) will lose power: rérapros dé tpbwos 7d mdvras repl 
mdvtwv Bovreverar ouvidvras, Tas 5’ dpxas mepl pndevos Kpivew 
GAL mpoavaxplvew. Pol. vi. (iv.) 4, 12989. 
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against that of the @ovdAr and the magistrates; and 
this is what the lot did. 

Of course it seldom happened that there was a 
state where any form of government was quite 
perfect. Even a complete monarchy, where the 
executive ruler was quite independent and _irre- 
sponsible, was rare; though the Greek states under 
the tyrants had had some experience of such an 
arrangement. But this was a passing phase, and 
Athens had never fallen under the despotism of a 
constitutionally appointed executive body as Sparta 
to some extent had, and the danger of this does not 
seem at the beginning of the fifth century to have 
been great. There was no tyrant, the continuation 
of whose rule interfered with the independence of 
the assembly: the more pressing danger to be met 
by those who wished to establish a democracy was 
the rule of the aristocratic council; for it was round 
a council that the power of the old nobles had 
centred. 

The power of this council is the most striking The __ 
fact in the history of all city states; in medizval fe Ge 
Germany and in Italy just as much as in all the state. 
ancient cities, Greek Latin and Pheenician, which 
were scattered round the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. It does not matter whether a seat in the 
council be hereditary, whether the appointment be 
by cooptation, or even by direct or indirect popular 
election; with the council rests the real power of 
the state, and to become a senator is the object of 
ambition for all who themselves aim at power. It 
is the councillors, the senators, the rathsherrn who 
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are looked up to by their fellow-citizens as their 
rulers; it is they who have a monopoly of the 
distinctions and rewards of government; it is on 
their decision that the welfare of the town depends ; 
to be one of them is to be admitted to the arcana 
of government. There may be a sovereign popular 
assembly to which certain rights are reserved; but 
its power is uncertain and its practical importance 
small, compared with that of the council. And 
though there are of course magistrates with special 
duties who have a formal precedency over all other 
members of the council, yet as a matter of fact we 
generally find that the magistrates have little inde- 
pendence. They act not as individuals, but as 
members of the greater body to which they belong ; 
the man who is consul or biirgermeister for a year 
is hardly distinguished from his associates in the 
council who have held office or will succeed him in 
it. When the common man meets a senator or 
councilman in the street, he looks on him with the 
respect or envy which is due to one who has by his 
office an authority which no ability nor experience 
can counterbalance ; he is before one who is politi- 
cally his better. Whether the council is filled by 
men of good birth and great wealth, or whether men 
are elected to it for their merit, those who belong to 
it are an exclusive body; they are a ruling clique 
within the state; between them and all other citizens 
there is a great gulf fixed. 

The government in an Aristocratic or Oligarchic 
state is then government by a council: and all 
experience shows that a small body is likely to get 
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into its hands more power than legally belongs to it. 
But a council of some kind is necessary. <A large 
assembly of many thousands cannot alone govern a 
State. The problem of ancient democracy was there- 
fore to find a form of council which would help the 
assembly in the work of government, but would not 
usurp further power. There must be a council 
which would be efficient, but not exclusive ; which 
would help the éxxdnola, but not lead or oppose it. 

Now at Athens there had been in the old days 
an aristocratic government which was centred round 
a council. The founders of the Athenian democracy 
had therefore a double task: they had to destroy, 
and to build up. They had to take away the power 
of the old council, and invent a new one which would 
do the work without making for itself an indepen- 
dent place. For both tasks they used the same 
instrument, election by lot. By it they broke down 
the influence of the old council, and by it they made 
a new one which answered all the requirements of a 
complete democracy. 

Our knowledge of the history of the change is 
unfortunately very small; for the most important 
facts we are reduced to guess-work: we have there- 
fore to be content with relating what happened. 
How events happened, what brought them about, 
what the immediate causes were, we cannot know. 

(1) How election by lot was used to deprive 
the old aristocratic council of its power is so well 
known that I need not dwell on the subject. Grote 
has pointed out how when once it was decided that 
the Areopagus should consist of all ex-archons, and 
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that the archons should be chosen by lot from all 
citizens’, the power and influence of the Council of 
the Areopagus was gone”. Some religious mystery 
still attended it, its meetings still had some of the 
dignity which comes from old associations, but its 
political importance was over, and it remained a 
harmless and picturesque relic to tell of a past which 
was gone for ever. 

Whatever may have been the time and occasion 
of this reform, there is no doubt that the object and 
the result of causing the Archons,—and so, indirectly, 
the members of the Council of the Areopagus,—to be 
elected by lot from all the citizens, was once for all 
to do away with the influence of the old nobility, 
and give the new institutions free play. Most 
investigations into the subject do not go further 
than this point. I propose now to proceed to 
examine how election by lot was used in the 
creation of the new democracy; for it might easily 
have happened that at Athens the old régime was 
succeeded as at Rome by a new aristocracy, or by a 
mixed constitution. That this did not happen was 
due above all to the fact that the new offices were in 
most cases filled by lot. 

The (2) Just as the centre of the old constitution 
ee of was the Council of the Areopagus, so the key to the 
new system is to be found in the Council of 500, 
We are told that this was instituted by Solon as the 
Council of 400’, and enlarged by Cleisthenes to 500; 


1] reserve a discussion on the question when the lot was 
introduced for election of archons. Cf. infra, p. 78 ete. 
2 [See the Appendix for the new light lately thrown on this.] 
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but we have no further knowledge of it in the 
pre-Periclean period; we do not know what it did, 
nor how it was filled; we do not know why Solon 
founded it, nor whether Cleisthenes enlarged its 
powers. There is scarcely a single mention of it 
until the time when we find it in the complete 
democracy existing as the great committee of the as- 
sembly, through which nearly all business had to 
pass’. Without attempting to reconstruct its previous 
history we must be content to show what were the 
peculiarities which distinguished it from similar 
bodies in other states, and how these were connected 
with the manner in which its members were chosen. 

A council of some kind there must be... However 
much power was given to the assembly, and however 
active it was, it was obviously impossible that it 
should alone transact all the work of government. 
The problem was to find some form of council which 
would be strong enough to relieve the assembly of 
the multitudinous details of business, and yet would 
not gather round itself authority, or influence, so as 
to become in any way independent of the assembly. 
A council of men elected for life was of course 
out of the question; it would have been merely the 
Areopagus again under a new form. But there were 
grave objections against having a council filled by 
popular election at all. For, firstly, the influence of 
the nobles was still so great that they would un- 


1 Unless it is referred to in Herodotus, y. 83; ix.5. There seems 
no proof of the supposition of Fustel de Coulanges that the council 
was appointed by lot because the original duty of the Prytanies 
was care of the sacred fire. (La Cité antique, p. 390.) 
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doubtedly have occupied nearly all the places. 
Owners of nearly all the land, the inheritors of all 
the traditions of the state, hereditary priests, judges, 
generals, statesmen, they still had an influence which 
would have been little weakened by popular election. 
And, secondly, there was another reason why any 
council elected by the people would fail to do what 
was required, even if the influence of the nobles were 
broken. It would inevitably be too good. The 
power of any assembly does not depend only on the 
privileges given it by law, but on the character and 
antecedents of the men who form it. Had there been 
at Athens a council elected (even if annually elected), 
though its duties had been nominally exactly the 
same as those of the Council of 500, it would con- 
stantly have gained in power at the expense of the 
Assembly. The smaller a body the better it works. 
If in a state there are two bodies, one of many thou- 
sands meeting four times a month, another say of a 
hundred meeting daily, whose members are chosen 
from all their fellow-citizens, at the end of a hundred 
years the whole business will really be transacted in 
the smaller body, and the larger will have little to 
do but to ratify the decrees passed by it. . And, 
in consequence, any citizen who is not a member 
of the smaller body will be in a position of disad- 
vantage; he will be without the influence and 
experience which only councillors possess. The 
government may be a very good government; it 
will be what Aristotle would have held to be the 
best ; but it will not be a democracy ; it will not be 
government by the Assembly. 
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The requirements at first seem impossible; a 
council which shall be efficient and strong but shall 
never acquire independent authority; a council 
which shall do the work for the assembly and never 
put itself in opposition to the assembly. The 
Athenian solution was as simple as it was ingenious. 
The council is there to do the work which the 
assembly has not time to do, work which the 
assembly would do if there were not so much of it; 
but if the work of the council is of the same kind as 
the work of the assembly it can be done by the same 
people. The work of the assembly is done by all 
Athenian citizens together, the work of the council 
shall be done by all Athenian citizens in rotation. 
500 one year shall be selected by lot; when they 
have had their term of office they shall select again 
by lot 500 to succeed them. In this way the 
council will be an exact image of the exkrAnoia. We 
shall gain additional working power, and we shall 
not create an unruly servant. 

The great point of this invention was that it Method of 
Z . : : appoint- 
gave practically to nearly every Athenian citizen a ee 
seat on the council. Men were eligible to the council 
so soon as they reached the age of thirty; the number 
of Athenian citizens above the age of seventeen was 
at the greatest not more than about 30,000, and about 
460 B.c. it was probably much smaller than this, A 
simple calculation will show that, unless re-election 
was frequent, considerably more than half the citizens 
must at some period of their life have been members 
of the council. If with some authorities we reckon 
the number of citizens at from 15,000 to 20,000, 
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there would not have been enough citizens to fill the 
council without re-election’. 

The enormous importance of this will be evident 
at once. It made all the difference whether any 
citizen might be elected, or whether nearly every 
citizen must be elected’. We can well understand 
how anyone who had had experience of it would 
look on election by lot as essential to a democracy. 
Most important among the results would be its 
educational value. In speaking of the Oligarchic 
council [remarked how much the influence it had was 
due to the fact that its members had a monopoly of 
certain kinds of experience. They alone understood 
the secret ways of statesmanship; they were behind 
the scenes; they had experience which if not so 
peculiar as that of a cabinet minister is greater than 
that of a member of Parliament. Now of course the 
Athenian council was not such a good school of 
politics as the Roman senate ; but still it was before 
the council that the government of the city day by 


1 For the population of Attica cf. Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung, 
i. p. 42, etc.; Beloch, Zur Bevélkerungslehre; Thue. ii. 13, 
According to his account of the number of Athenians available for 
military service, the total number of citizens above 17 years of 
age must have been about 30,000. Dem. Aristogeiton, 51, puts 
the population lower, elal mou ducpvproe mavtes AOnvatot. 

I do not know that we have any means of finding the average 
length of life at Athens, so that we must be content to say that 
when the population was at its highest the number of citizens 
who reached the age of 30 each year must have been something 
less than 1000. 

2 On the question of re-election to the council cf. infra, p. 56. 
Although it was possible and sometimes occurred, what evidence 
there is seems to show that it was not frequent. 
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day passed, its members were directly responsible for 
the safety of the city, they had to interview foreign 
ambassadors, they had often in private session to 
receive information concerning the welfare of the 
city. Membership of the council thus gave a 
practical insight into all that went on in Athens, 
and it must have beer of the very greatest import- 
ance that this practical experience was not confined 
to a few but that every one had-an equal share in it. 
Professor Freeman has remarked with justice on the 
political experience possessed by an average Athe- 
nian citizen ; but if he had only sat in the Assembly, 
it would have lost much of its value; if he had 
never sat in the council, if none of his relatives had 
ever done so, if he had never spoken familiarly. to ° 


anyone who had been a councillor, his experience; ~- - 


although considerable, would yet have been one-sided 
and imperfect. 

The principle of rotation is even more strikingly 
illustrated if we look at the internal arrangements of 
the council. As the council was to the Assembly 
so were the mputaves to the council. The council 
was a committee of the assembly, to which each 
member was appointed in rotation; its duty was to 
clear the ground for the action of the assembly by 
disposing of and arranging all the details. The 
Prytanies were a committee of the council on which 
each member served in turn; it was a permanent 
sub-committee in almost permanent session; but 
the members of it continually changed, and thus by 
means of it the council was able to transact a mass 
of business without unduly taxing the energies of 

4—2 
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any individual member. And if we pass from the 
Prytanies to the éwvorarns* we find the same system 
of rotation carried even further. For one day of the 
year, if not every councillor, at least the great 
majority of them were in turn formal presidents of 
the whole state. In turn each presided in the 
meetings of the council» and-(if there happened to 
be one on that day) of the assembly; he took the 
chief place in any public dinner in the Prytaneum; 
he took the first place in any public procession ; he 
had the key of the state treasury. Could equality, 
could democracy go further ? 

There can, I think, be no doubt that election by 
lot. was a democratic institution, but the original 
difficulty with which we started is not yet solved. 


~- How was it possible to govern the city even passably 


with such a constitution? What after all had this 
council to do, and how did it do it? It is difficult 
not to believe that if the council was really an 
important body, and if the government of the state 
was really managed by it, the leading men and 
great politicians must in some way have become 
members. The influence which would belong to 
membership is just what an ambitious man would 
prize; a seat must have been an object of desire; 
and it would surely be of great importance that a 
body on which such responsibilities rested should 
number among its members men with special know- 
ledge of affairs, and men who in virtue of their 
well-known character and position would feel their 


1 The change made in the arrangements in the 4th century 
does not materially affect this point. 
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responsibility, and exercise more discretion than 
would men of no experience. Nothing is so dan- 
gerous as a body entrusted with public duties, the 
members of which have not learnt the caution which 
comes from experience. 

It has therefore been generally assumed that in 
some way or another leading politicians did manage 
frequently to get a seat in the council; and that 
the popular orators of the time were as conspicuous 
in the debates of the council as in those of the 
larger assembly. 

There is however some difficulty in understanding 
how this was possible; a difficulty which is much 
increased by our ignorance of the manner in which 
the election was managed. If, as is generally held, 
the lots were drawn only among the men who were 
nominated or came forward as candidates, then of 
course by constantly coming forward, any single 
individual would be able to ensure a considerable 
probability that he would be not unfrequently among 
those chosen. But even this point is uncertain’ 


1 The only passage which I know as directly bearing on it is 
Lysias, xxxi. 33, where speaking of a man who had been elected a 
senator the orator says, mpoduuds KAnpwoduevos 7Oe. Making 
allowance for the desire of a rhetorical contrast, these words at 
the most do not imply more than that Philo had taken care that 
his name was entered on the lists of those eligible to the council. 
Such a list there must have been. If anyone’s name was omitted 
he would claim to have it puton. The justice of his claim would not 
be tried unless he were actually chosen. In the parallel speech, pro 
Mantitheo, of Lysias, there is no reference to any special candida- 
ture. The fact also that Socrates was once a member of the council 
is evidence that the lots were not drawn only among men who came 
forward, It is improbable that he at his age would have volun- 
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It is perhaps equally probable that the election was 
managed by drawing lots, not among the names of 
special candidates, but from an official list of all who 
were eligible and not during that year otherwise 
occupied on the state service; this list being made 
out by demes, and a certain number drawn from 
each deme. 

Some historians have felt the difficulty so strongly 
that they have supposed there was some underhand 
means by which a public man might procure his 
election’. The chief support for this is a passage 
where “Aschines refers to Demosthenes as one who 
had got himself appointed councillor, not by any 
regular means, but by bribery and intrigue*. It is 
however hardly safe to depend much on a casual 
accusation of dishonesty brought by Aischines against 
Demosthenes. Had there been any foundation for 


tarily made an exception to his ordinary mode of life, and come 
forward as candidate for a seat in the council. Neither Xenophon 
nor Plato says anything which would lead us to suppose that this 
was the case (Xen. Hist. i. 7,13; Plato, Apol, 32). [See Appendix.]} 

1 Gilbert (Beitriige, p. 80 etc.) suggests that there was some 
way of getting elected as substitute (émAaxydv) to another man, 
and then getting him ejected on doximacla. There is absolutely 
no evidence for this, for the passage quoted from Plato Comicus 
(ap. Meineke, 2, 670) tells us nothing. 

2 Aischines in Ctesiphontem, 62, ovdé Aaxov ovdée émiiaxor 
aN ék mapackevas mptdmevos, and again tb. 73, Bovdeurys dy x 
TapacKevis. , 

There is a similar expression used of appointment to a priest- 
hood. Demosthenes in Theocrinem, lviii. 29, cat rhv pev dpxnr 
qv éxeivos dpxwv éredevrnoer, leporoids wy, mapa Tovs vowous Apxev 
otros, o’re Aaxoy ovr’ éemi\axdv, and Adschines in Timarchum, 
106 (125), ovk éorw qvTwa méror’ obk Hptev adpxhvy, ovdeulay Naxor 
ovdé Xetporovnbels, AANA macas Tapa Tods vuous Tpidmwevos. 
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the charge it would hardly have been passed over so 
lightly. It is probably nothing but a characteristic 
method of expressing annoyance that Demosthenes 
had been fortunate enough to get elected. 

The reference is, however, of some interest as 
being one of the clearest cases in which we find that 
a politician was to some extent helped in his measures 
by the fact that he was a member of the council. 
Others do occur, but on the whole hardly with 
sufficient frequency to justify us in supposing that a 
seat was necessary for a politician, or that he could 
in any way reckon upon being a member. Itseems as 
though most well-known men were in the council at 
least once (though this cannot be proved for nearly 
all); but, as we must remember, to have a seat 
once was not more than any citizen might hope for’. 

The only other evidence on the matter comes Evidence 
from some lists which have been preserved of Pry- 2/msr'?- 
tanies, belonging to the fourth century®. Of these 
three give about the full number of councillors 
belonging to one tribe. An examination of them 
gives the following results : 

(1) The number of members belonging to each 
deme appears to vary with the size of the deme, and 
the number elected for the same deme in different 


1 In a great number of cases in which men are mentioned in 
connection with the council, the man was not necessarily himself a 
member, but was present either as an official of some kind, or simply 
as a private man there on business. Cf. Lysias, v. 33. When we 
are told that Pericles was regular in his attendance at the council, 
it does not follow that he was a member. He went in his capacity 
of general. 

2C, I. A, 11. 864 ete. 
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years seems to be constant. From this we may 
gather that at the election a certain number were 
chosen from each deme, and that the members were 
not chosen from the whole tribe indiscriminately. 

(2) There are a few cases where the names of 
the same deme are preserved for more than one 
year. Among these only one case of re-election is 
to be found. This perhaps shows that re-election 
was not very frequent. 

(3) No names of distinguished politicians occur; 
but on the other hand there are a large number of 
names which can be identified as occurring, (a) in 
the private speeches of the orators, (8) in lists of 
trierarchs, (y) as members of distinguished families. 
However, a very large proportion of the names 
are completely unknown, many being names which 
occur nowhere else in Greek history and must there- 
fore belong to families of no distinction or wealth. 

On the whole, so far as we can see, the different 
strata of Athenian society are each fairly represented. 
There is no evidence that wealthy and distinguished 
men abstained from sitting in the council, nor is there 
a larger number of them in these lists than would be 
a fair proportion. 

(4) It is remarkable that three times near 
relatives (twice two brothers, and once father and 
son) sit together. This can hardly be a coincidence. 

The conclusion from this evidence is that we 
have no reason for supposing that public men could 


necessarily in any way command a seat in the council, and it 


members. 


would, I think, be difficult to find the record of any 
events in Athenian history which would justify the 
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assertion that a place in it was necessary to an 
ambitious man. It was possible to rule the whole 
state without having a seat in it. How this was so 
will be seen if we examine more minutely what the 
duties of the council were’. 

The council was not, as we are apt to think, a Duties of 
dignified deliberative body, where men met together ae 
quietly in order to discuss and prepare schemes for 
the public welfare, which should afterwards be laid 
before the Assembly and receive its sanction. Had 
the council had to initiate and decide upon policy, 
the leading orators must have been members of it; 
and had they been members it would doubtless have 
acquired this function. But, as it was, its duties 
though no less important were far less impos- 
ing. It was not a deliberative, but an executive 
body; it was concerned not with policy, but with 
business. It had to carry out the decrees of the 
Assembly ; it was occupied with innumerable points 
of detail; it had to make decisions, not on matters of 
peace and war or internal reforms, but on the appoint- 
‘ment of subordinate officials, on the amount of tribute 
to be paid by some ally, the necessity for rebuilding 
warehouses, or restoring triremes. Its time was 
occupied with the inspection of accounts, the mak- 
ing of contracts, the paying of money, the hearing of 


1 If I am right in supposing that the method of appointment 
prevented the leading politicians sitting regularly in the council, 
it will also follow that no one else could procure his election or 
re-election, and therefore that re-election did not prevail to such 
an extent as to interfere with the truth of the principle which 
I stated above, pp. 49—50. 


(4) xpoBov- 
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petitions from individuals, the reception of informa- 
tion about the position of the enemy’s fleet, or the 
price of corn in the Euxine; in fact, with the innu- 
merable matters of administration which in a modern 
state are brought before the permanent officials. A 
reference to its most prominent duties will make this 
clear. 

The most important of its duties was perhaps 
the preparation of business for the Assembly; 
it is well known that no decree could be passed 


1 Cf. [Xenophon] ’A@nvalwy Todurela, iii. 2, etc. for the duties 
of the council ;—the chief are, the appointment of 400 trierarchs 
every-year, the assessment of the tribute every four years, to 
decide judicial questions, ef ris rv vaty wih EMLoKEUaSEL 7} KATOLKO- 
domet Te Snudovov. It is difficult to understand to what the roA\& 
mept vouwy Oécews in ili. 2 refers. 

Boeckh, p. 187 (208), gives an account of the financial activity 
of the council, which shows well the kind of work it had to do:— 

“It had, according to the pamphlet on the Athenian Constitu- 
tion, to occupy itself with provision of money, with reception of 
the tribute, and as we can conclude from another source, with 
other matters connected with the tribute, with the administration 
of the marine and the sanctuaries; the leasing of the customs 
was conducted under its supervision, those who had public money 
or sacred money from the state had to pay it in the presence of 
the council, or it had to exact payment according to the contracts, 
so that it was entitled to arrest and imprison the farmers or their 
sureties and collectors, if they did not pay; in the council chamber 
the Apodectai gave their report on the receipts and the money 
which was due; in the presence of the council the treasurers of 
the goddess handed over and took over the treasure and received 
the fines ; it determined the administration of the money, even in 
small matters, such as the pay of the poets; we have especial 
mention of its superintendence over the cavalry which was main- 
tained by the city, and the examination of the invalids who were 
supported at the public expense, as part of its duties; the public 
debts are paid under its guidance.” : 
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which had not been introduced officially by the 
council. The object of this rule is simple; it was 
not desired to give the council a special influence, 
nor to restrict the freedom of debate in the As- 
sembly; it was not in any way a law which as at 
Rome gave the magistrates alone the right of 
introducing business. This rule did not weaken the 
Assembly, but strengthened it, because it provided 
for the proper arrangement of debates. The Pry- 
tanies summoned the Assembly, and, as the chief 
committee, the council had to prepare business for it. 
It was then only natural that they should have 
notice beforehand of all measures which would be in- 
troduced, since they would have to make public the 
matters to be discussed, and to arrange the order of 
business. 

And, again, anyone who has had experience of 
public debates will know how difficult it is to get 
business done, and especially what trouble is caused 
by imaccuracy in the wording of motions. Now we 
know that the Athenians were very particular on 
this point; they took great care to provide that there 
were no verbal discrepancies in their laws, and no 
discrepancy between the laws and decrees; it. was 
the duty of the council to see that all motions 
brought before the Assembly were properly worded. 
If an orator wished to propose a motion, he had first 
to move that the council introduce a rpoPovAevpa 
on the subject; they had to consider the matter of 
the proposal he wished to make, and then embody 
it in a motion in such a way as seemed to them 
most convenient; in this way provision was made- 
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for a consideration of the form of a Psephism 
before the motion itself came before the Assembly. 
As a rule the orator would doubtless be consulted 
by the council, and if he were a man of position we 
may imagine they would propose the zrpoBovXevpa 
in the very words which he suggested. 

There would be another reason for this law. 
When a motion was proposed it would often be diffi- 
cult to tell at first what would be its result if passed, 
and questions would be raised to which the answers 
would only be found by special enquiry. This it 
would be the duty of the council to make. They as 
the centre of the executive government, in constant 
communication with all the officers, and with powers 
to summon and examine all witnesses, would be able 
to collect the evidence to be laid before the Assembly. 

This work of the drafting and preparing motions 
is really part of the subordinate work of the execu- 
tive officers, for it is a way of helping to the attain- 
ment of an end which is proposed by someone else*, 
The council in doing this was not directing the 
state, it was only helping other people to do so, and 
giving effect to their wishes And it is an im- 
portant confirmation of this view that in the last few 
years inscriptions have been discovered from which it 


1 The fact that an orator was always held responsible for any 
motion proposed by him shows that the council had not power 
seriously to alter the matter of a decree, and that in the exercise 
of its Probouleutic duties it did not in any way concern itself with 
the wisdom of the policy proposed. 

* This is shown too by Aristotle’s distinction between 74 BovdyH 
and mpoBoudo. Cf. infra, p. 74. 
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appears that there was at Athens a body of men 
called cuyypadeis whose special duty it was to help ovyypa- 
in drafting decrees. We are not able to say with °* 
confidence whether they were members of a perma- 
nent bureau, or whether the men were appointed, as 

in the case of the other exceptional officials, only 
when their help was specially wanted, but we have 
the record of their existence and activity in the text 

of decrees which had been drawn up by them. In 
these cases, though the draft of the bill, as on all 
other occasions, was introduced to the Assembly by the 
Prytanies, the council had not really performed any 
probouleutic duties at all; they simply brought for- 
ward what the cuvyypadeis had proposed. We find 
another instance of a similar procedure in the case 
where a single individual is commissioned by the 
Assembly to draw up the text of a decree, and then 

the council is ordered” to bring his proposal before 
the people. 

In matters of foreign policy also the duty of 
the council was limited to the introduction of a 
treaty proposed either by Athenians who as am- 
bassadors had been empowered to conduct nego- 
ciations, or by the ambassadors of other states, or, 


1 Cf. Schcell, Commentationes in honorem Mommsennii ; 
Foucart, Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1880, p. 225; 
Sauppe, Index lect. Acad. Géttingen, 1880—81; also C. I. A. 
i. 58; iv. 27°. They are mentioned before the end of the fifth 
century. 

2Q, I, A. 27>, vv. 57—61. epi d¢ Tod édalov ris drapxijs 
tvyyedwoas Adumrwy émidertdrw ry Bovhy éml rijs évarns mpuravelas, 
H 68 Bouhh és Tov Shwov eLeveyxérw emadvaryxes. The decree of which 
this is a clause is proposed by Lampon himself. 
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finally, of proposals made by the council of the 
allies’, 

It seems then as though the duties of the council 
in preparing decrees varied greatly. As it had to 
arrange the order of business in the Assembly, all 
decrees had to be brought before it for preliminary 
consideration ; but it does not follow that it had full 
power of discussing and altering them. If, as some- 
times was the case, a proposal was to be made of such 
a nature that exceptional skill and judgement was 
necessary in drawing up the text, the matter was 
generally entrusted by the Assembly to an excep- 
tional commission of one or more men. In the case 
of a large number of motions which were introduced 
by the enterprise of a single orator, the council 
would simply adopt the words proposed by the 
author of the decree, making perhaps such al- 
terations as were necessary to render it formally 
correct. The decrees introduced by the council on 
its own initiative would in number probably far 


1¢. I, A. ii, 52 =Hicks, Greek H. Ins. 84. 
CR Ao he as “ 94, 

From the year 378 there were present in Athens representatives 
of all the allied states. They had power to meet and discuss 
matters which concerned the alliance, but the ultimate decision 
was always reserved for the Athenian assembly. The council 
however could ask for their opinion on any matter. In the first 
of the cases quoted the council asks the allies to consider the 
matter, and give their opinion to’the Assembly. (rods cupudxous 
Sdypa éLeveyxelv els Tov Shuov, bre dv avrots Bovevomévors Soxy apiorov 
eivat.) In the second the allies have communicated their opinion 
to the council, and the council incorporates it in a mpoBotdevua. 
(érevdh 5¢ of cdupaxor Soyua elojveryxay els Thy Boudiw déxerOar Thy 
gupmaxlay...xcal ) Bou mpouvBoddevoev kara Tadrd.) Cf. also p. 66. 
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exceed these other classes, but their separate im- 
portance would not be so great. The council would 
be responsible for all the decrees connected with the 
ordinary management of the state, constantly re- 
curring votes of money, permission to repair public 
buildings, grants of citizenship, votes of thanks; 
matters which required a vote of the Assembly, but 
which would as a rule be passed without opposition, 
and often without discussion}, 

In these purely administrative matters the coun- 
cil took the initiative, and its proposals were doubt- 
less generally adopted, for it was the representative 
of the permanent administrative offices. Had the 
council been a strong body, one which had a spirit 
and desires of its own, its Probouleutic duties would 
have been a danger to the freedom of the Assembly, 
for the power of initiative not only in subordinate 
points of administration but in great questions of 
policy might easily have been lost to the larger body. 
The Assembly would have existed only to discuss, to 
adopt, or reject the proposals of the council. It was 
a result of the method of appointment by lot to the 
council that this did not happen, and that, while it 
performed the duties of preparing and arranging 
business, it did not put any check on the complete 
freedom of discussion in the Assembly’. 


1 A great number of the decrees which we possess are of this 
nature, as they record votes of thanks and honours to foreign 
envoys; they would be part of the ordinary international 
courtesy, and were naturally proposed by the council on its own 
authority. 

2 We hear of a board called cuddoyeis Tod Syuov, but are not 
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The administrative duties were so various that 
we can only take a few typical instances of cases 
where we are well informed concerning them. The 
extent of these duties will be more apparent when 
we come to deal with the other magistrates with 
whom the council was intimately connected. For 
my present purpose it is sufficient to point out that 
the administrative duties of the council were always 
connected with matters of detail; there is no sign 
that it could form decisions of any political moment. 
It could only carry out the policy of the Assembly. 
This is very clearly shewn by a decree which is 
preserved to us of the latter part of the 4th century, 
and is worth quoting. 

In 325 B.c. an expedition was to be sent out to 
carry into execution a plan for settling colonies in the 
Adriatic. A decree was brought before the people 
to give the orders necessary to the proper fitting out 
of the expedition’. After various orders to the in- 
spectors of the dockyards, and other officials specially 
concerned, come the following clauses :—“And the 
Council of 500 shall superintend the fitting out of 
the expedition, and punish according to the laws any 
of the trierarchs who are unruly. And the Prytanies 
shall provide that the council be in constant session 
on the quay till the expedition has sailed. And the 


told what they had to do. Cf. Boeckh, vol. ii. p. 115 (3rd Ed.); 
OC. I. A. ii. 607, 741, 1174. It is difficult to see what scope there 
was for the activity of a special board in summoning the Assembly. 
They are apparently different from an elected officer of the same 
name mentioned by Harpocration. 

1 C,I, A. ii. 809 b. 
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Athenian people shall choose! ten men from all the 
Athenians, and they shall superintend the fitting out 
of the expedition in the same way as the council 
is ordered todo. And the council and the Prytanies 
after superintending the outfit shall be crowned by 
the people with a golden crown to the value of 1000 
drachmas. And if anything is necessary to supple- 
ment this decree, the council shall have power to 
pass a decree, so long as it does not invalidate 
anything which has been decreed by the people.” 

This we may consider as the regular form of 
procedure ; it is an excellent illustration of the posi- 
tion which the council held. The Assembly declares 
for a policy, arranges the general principles on which 
it shall be carried out, and then leaves the manage- 
ment of all details, within certain limits, to the 
council. When we are told that the council was 
responsible for keeping up the number of the tri- 
remes, the case is precisely similar; the Assembly 
made the decree or law which determined the size of 
the fleet; the council was responsible for its execu- 
tion. 

It was moreover especially the duty of the council Financiat 
to watch over the public finances. Of this I shal] 7“ 
have more to say later, for, as I shall point out, the 
management of the finances is more difficult to under- 
stand than any other part of the system. It will 
be sufficient here to recall the fact that the council 
had no power alone to levy any tax, or spend any 


1 That these daocroXels, being exceptional officials, should be 
chosen by popular election is, as I shall afterwards show, in ac- 
cordance with the invariable custom. 
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money without authority. What it had to do was to 
see that the regular taxes were properly collected or 
sold, and that the money was paid in by the separate 
officials; to decide questions in disputed cases about 
the assessment of the tax; and to pay money as 
required to the various officials. 

The council was in financial matters of special im- 
portance, and for the following reason. All the money 
of the state passed through its hands, and it was in 
constant communication with all the other officials ; 
the control of the finances therefore depended on 
the information which was to be found either in the 
council chamber itself, or in the offices of the various 
boards which were grouped round it. And more- 
over the council had the duty of calling the attention 
of the Assembly to any deficit. For as it was re- 
sponsible for the management of all the various 
public services, and as these could not be maintained . 
without supplies, if when the officials applied to 
the council there was no money to give them, the 
council would have to ask the Assembly for more 
money; it would have to state what the deficiency 
was, and would perhaps accompany the statement 
by a recommendation of some way of raising the 
sum, ‘There was however no constitutional custom 
which compelled the Assembly to accept the sug- 
gestion made by the council. 

Foreign It might be thought that there was one duty of 
relations. the council which formed an obvious exception to 
the principle I have laid down. It had to receive 
foreign envoys, and consider the terms of any treaty 
or agreement which was to be proposed. This was 
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not however. different from other occasions on which 
it prepared business for the Assembly. The council 
could not in any way influence the decision of the 
Assembly; all that it had to do was to learn from the 
strangers the business on which they had come, the 
powers which they had, and the terms which they 
were ready to propose. In accordance with this 
information a Probouleuma would then be drawn 
up introducing the subject to the Assembly. In 
this as in other cases the object of the Probouleuma 
was not in any way to influence the decision on the 
question to be debated, but to make clear what that 
question was. This is abundantly evident from the 
inscriptions, and in those cases where our other 
authorities give an account of the reception of 
ambassadors there is nothing inconsistent with it. 

For instance, Thucydides in the 5th book! gives 
an account of the reception of a Spartan embassy 
at Athens in connection with the diplomatic com- 
plication which resulted on the peace of Nicias, 
We find that it was first, as was of course necessary, 
brought before the council, and the next day it was 
introduced by the Prytanies to the Assembly. In 
the preliminary hearing before the council there 
does not appear to have been any discussion of the 
proposals which the envoys were empowered to 
make, They simply explained what their powers 
were. The confusion which resulted arose from 
their denial in the Assembly that they had full 
power to treat, after the Prytanies had formally 
introduced them as plenipotentiaries, 
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This preliminary meeting was of course necessary 
merely for formal purposes, as the Prytanies had 
to summon the Assembly and determine the order 
of the business; they could not do so till they had 
had an interview with the ambassadors and learnt 
what they had come about. This is illustrated by 
the scene in the Acharnians where the ambassadors 
from Persia are introduced by the Prytanies. But 
in this as in the other cases of Probouleuma the 
peculiar constitution of the council averted the 
danger of the matter being practically settled before 
it came to the Assembly. Had all the leading 
statesmen and orators been members of the council 
this would surely have been the case. 

I think then that I have said enough to show 
that the BovdA7 was almost entirely a business body. 
Its duty was not to discuss questions of policy, nor to 
decide on momentous matters; it had to dispose of 
the enormous mass of detailed business which was 
necessarily connected with the government of the 
state. Its meetings were not like those of the 
House of Commons; they would be more like the 
meeting of a municipal council, a school board, or a 
committee of a County Council. There would be a 
great deal of business to be got through, there 
would probably as a rule be very few members 
present’, the matters to be settled would each 
severally be of very small importance, there would be 
a good deal of opening for personal favour but very 
little for political influence. A SovdeuvTns might 


1 Cf, Dem, in Androtionem, 604, 36, where he speaks of 
a BouNeuTjs as “hardly ever entering the council chamber.” 
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help a friend or injure an enemy’. He could not 
direct the policy of the city. What was important 
was that the council should as a rule be without 
bias, that it should not represent any party or 
interest, that it should get through its work 
quickly, and that there should be as little bribery 
as possible. 

There was obviously then no reason at all why Relation 
orators or statesmen should be members of it; they a ae 
would be able to give their opinions on any anebtieil council, 
which directly interested them, their influence would 
be as great in the council as in the Assembly or in 
the law-courts, but it would be great not because 
they had a vote, but because they had the power of 
persuading other people. Now this removes one of 
our great difficulties. So long as we speak vaguely 
of the Bova» as responsible for the safety of the 
state, and as director of the finances, it is difficult to 
see how it was possible to exclude the leading men 
in the state. When we see exactly in what the 
duties consisted the answer is clear. 

_ Two points to be noticed result from this. The 
first is the publicity of the meetings. 

The meetings of a deliberative assembly may be ee 
public and yet the result be little influenced by the rode 
opinions of people outside, at any rate by those of council. 
individuals. But the meetings of a business body 
are public in a very different sense; for it must be 
constantly in communication with people who are not 


1 The case given in Aesch. in Timarchum, 109 ete, (127, 28) is 
an instance where a Bovdeurns used his position to help a rapulas 
in peculation ; how he was enabled to do so we are not informed. 
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members. There can seldom have been any business 
brought before the council which did not require the 
presence of someone who was a stranger, who would 
have to be interrogated, to give information, or to 
explain his wishes. Whether it was an official who 
wanted money for some public purpose, or the repre- 
sentatives of a town which claimed an alleviation of 
tribute, or Persian ambassadors who had to be intro- 
duced to the Assembly, or a trierarch who had lost 
his ship, or the farmer of a tax, or some man who had 
discovered an oligarchic conspiracy, or an orator who 
wished to propose a motion in the Assembly,—all 
would have to come in person before the council to 
explain their plan and justify their request’. And 
moreover the council would always be able to 
summon to their assistance anyone whose special 
knowledge would be of use. This they would 
especially do when they wanted the help of skilled 
advice, and we have frequent references to orators 
and others who were present in the council without 
being members of it. 

But not only was the council im this way 
constantly brought into communication with men 
of all classes in the state, but its sittings were 
themselves public. This was necessary. The powers. 
of the council were of such a kind as could not 
be safely entrusted to a body sitting privately. 
That would have been as dangerous to personal 


1 This is shown by the fact recorded in the work already 
quoted, where the author says that many people had to wait 
a whole year before they could get the council to attend to 
their business. [Xenophon] ’A@nvalwy Iloncrela, iii. 1, ete. 
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liberty as are law-courts where the hearing is not 
public. 

Had the council been a small body which sat 
privately, it would have had an almost unlimited 
power over the whole state. As it was, it sat in 
public; the citizens could stand round and listen to 
the proceedings. These proceedings would often be 
really judicial, sometimes judicial in form. The 
great numbers of the council would, in important 
cases, give to its meetings the appearance of one of 
the jury courts. A case would be brought up for 
decision: an appeal, for instance, from the assessment 
of the taxraé, or the confirmation of the appointment 
of an official. The different parties would plead, they 
would have speeches written for them ‘by orators; 
the councillors would sit and listen. There would 
be a difference from a jury court, because the council 
would consult together, but the work which they 
had to do would be of the same kind. 

It will appear then that there would be constant 
opportunities for any orator, who wished to do so, to 
bring any proposal which fell within its province 
before the council, to address it himself, to use his 
eloquence and his influence in the task of persuading 
the members, and to report to them his view of any 
matter. He would be able to guide their de- 
cisions. We have, in fact, in our records continual 
reference to the presence of men and orators before 
the council at a time when they were not'members of 
it’. The council often sat as a court of justice, and 


1 Lysias xu. 21, xx1r. Andoc. de myst. 154; de reditu, 21. 
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then an orator could accuse an enemy before it as 
before any other court; when, on the other hand, it 
sat as an administrative body, it would be subject to 
just the same kind of terrorism which a popular 
orator could bring to bear on any other magistrates ; 
he would bully them’, and make them do what he 
wanted without, being a member, just as much as he 
would any other board. 

Moreover, the other magistrates, though not 
members of the council, were in constant communi- 
cation with it. This was especially the case with 
the generals, All communications to the Assembly 
had to be made first to the Prytanies, and the 
Prytanies would constantly apply to the generals 
and other magistrates for advice and information ; 
so that in this way the council chamber was the 
centre of all public life, it was the connecting link 
between all branches of the public service. Not only 
was nearly every citizen in turn a member of it, 
but each year all the public officials and imnumer- 
able other citizens were brought by business affairs 
into close connection with it. 

If however we would properly understand how it 
was that the Athenians could afford to dispense 
with “ability” in the council, there is another set 
of institutions which we must take into account; 
the exceptional offices. These opened to any able or 
pushing men an opportunity: for action. A man who 
was without military ability and had not been chosen 


1 Ar, Hiquites, 166 BovAtyy marjoes Kal orpatnyovs KNacrdoes, 
Here the rpoordrns rod dyjmuov is spoken of as being without any 
connection with either council or generals. 
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for any civil duty by the lot, was not thereby deprived 
of all means of showing his usefulness in office. 
Suppose he had special knowledge of some public 
matters—that he took a strong interest in finance, or 
foreign politics, or the navy, or the improvement of 
the city. He could not use the regular offices as the 
sphere of his endeavours, but he could do better; he 
could have an office created for him. Again, if any 
branch of the state was in difficulties, or if particular 
attention was required for the proper working of 
some department, it was always possible to appoint 
a special commission to take the matter in hand, and 
to place on it those citizens who had most knowledge 
and ability. So, when the financial difficulties be- 
came pressing, €ytnTal or mropictai were appointed 
to devise new sources of income; foreign affairs 
were entrusted to ambassadors; were there temples 
to be built or fortifications to be repaired, a special 
board of émvatara or revyomov0l was appointed. 
When Demosthenes was at the height of his power 
he had no regular office, but was one of a commission 
of Tevyorro.oi, because the defence of the state was a 
matter with which he was peculiarly concerned. In 
B.C. 346 Aischines was made special ambassador to the 
Peloponnesian states in order to try and negociate 
an alliance against Philip. The building of the Par- 
thenon and Erechtheion, the rebuilding of the long 
walls in B.c. 395 were entrusted to commissions of this 
kind. The cvyypadeis, who were appointed to super- 
intend the drawing up of a new code of laws, the 
ovvnyopot, who represented the state in public trials, 
the amooroXets who superintended the fitting out of 
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an expedition,—all these are instances of such excep- 
tional offices’. 

And these were an essential part of the system ; 
they supplied just what was wanted in the council 
and the ordinary boards; they enabled the Assembly 
to appoint men of special ability whenever it seemed 
desirable; but, just because they were exceptional, 
they did not, as a rule, open the same dangers to the 
supremacy of the Assembly as would have resulted 
from regularly elected magistrates. At times indeed 
they did get so much power as to be a danger to the 
constitution. The most striking instance of this is 
the appointment of the mpéBovdou in B.C. 413, with 
the special duty of advising the state as regards its 
whole policy; the circumstances made it desirable 
to have, what hitherto had been wanting, a council 
which had wisdom. The Thirty again were originally 
appointed as a small and exceptional commission 
in order to revise the laws. 

In cases such as these the appointment of an 
exceptional commission changed the whole working 
of the constitution. Generally it was otherwise ; 
these exceptional offices were simply a means of 
making the constitution rather more elastic. 

In this way it was that the council was able to 
do its work, although it was filled by the lot, and 


1 For these cf. infra, p. 103 ete. A good instance of the 
opening they gave to a determined person is contained in 
Demosthenes’ speech against Androtion, 47. We are told how 
Androtion got himself appointed as an extraordinary officer to 
do work generally done by xAnpwral dpxal. Cf. also 69, where we 
find that he was appointed on a special commission to look after 
the treasures of the Parthenon. 
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although it had not the advantage of the regular little use 
presence among its members of the leading men in eee 
the city. Indeed it will be evident that, after all, 
a seat in the council would be not only not indis- 
pensable to a statesman, but scarcely even desirable. 
A member of the council would indeed have great 
power; but it would be power like that exercised by 
a vestryman. He would be able to influence for 
good or bad the lives of many individuals; he could 
help a friend, or revenge himself on an enemy; he 
could even use his position to procure advantages 
for other cities, or to oppress them unjustly. He 
could perpetrate innumerable jobs. Power of this 
kind is always pleasant and desirable, and it was 
the advantage of the democratic constitution that 
it gave a share in it to all the citizens; but after all 
it was not essential to a great career; a politician 
who had made his name and won his reputation 
could scarcely add to his influence by a seat in 
the council. And the work must have been very 
laborious. The position must have been chiefly 
grateful to small people; to men who enjoyed the 
importance, the bustle, the dignity which attended 
the Prytanies. To men of wide ambition and high 
position it must have been burdensome. 

The peculiar kind of duties performed by the Dangerous 
council will also give a very good reason for the ee 
particular method of appointment. The council had os 
a very wide power over the lives and fortunes of the 
citizens; it could interfere in their private life, it 
could act at times almost like an inquisition, it had 
every opportunity for exercising the greatest op- 
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pression over individuals. There is no doubt that at 
times it did act oppressively and unjustly. It could 
easily have become most dangerous to the public 
liberty; constituted as it was, the council was still in 
times of panic and distress the instrument by which 
the power of the state became the instrument of 
oppression. The accounts we have of the events 
which followed the mutilation of the Hermes show 
how real this danger was. It becomes still plainer 
when we are told that in times of depression it was 
the duty of the council to restore the finances by 
discovering people who were in debt to the state* 
What a possibility of wrong does this open! 

That the injustice seldom reached any serious 
degree is probably due to the method of appoint- 
ment; so long as the office was held for a year, so 
long as responsibility was strictly enforced, and so 
long as all classes were fairly represented in it, the 
results would not be very serious. Had the council 
been appointed otherwise than by lot the danger 
would have been much greater. As it was, the 
council was a muxpomrodss; it represented no class; 
therefore systematic oppression of one class by an- 
other, which is the most dangerous form of injustice, 
could not be very serious*. Also the lot prevented 
organised oppression; so long as no efforts could 


1 Demosthenes, Androtion, 607, 47 ete. Ar. Equites, 474, 
774—5. Ach, 378, 
eltedxdoas yap mw’ els TO BovNeuTNproy 
OréBadre kal Wevdh kareyAwrrigé mov. 
2 There was of course always a tendency to act harshly towards 
rich people; but this was not stronger in the council than in the 
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ensure election, the members would not have the 
community of feeling necessary to successful wrong- 
doing. Lastly, it was of great importance that the 
members of the council were in no way members of 
an official class; a private man was not hampered in 
his relation to them by his own ignorance of public 
procedure, or their acquaintance with official forms ; 
this knowledge was spread over the whole city, 
because every one was at some time an official, and 
so the worst kind of legal cruelty, which results 
when the forms of law are used to give to oppression 
the appearance of justice, was prevented. Injustice 
there was of course; but it was usually unorganised; 
a few criminals were left unexecuted, a few innocent 
men were punished, a few paid too heavy taxes, a 
few made a little money out of their public duties; 
but systematic oppression and organised fraud were 
impossible. 


Assembly. All I wish to show is that the council had no opinion 
or motive of its own, different from that of the citizens as a body, 
which would make it an instrument of official oppression. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE TO CHAPTER II. 


On the date of the Introduction of the Lot’. 


Tr is remarkable that we have no information in any 
classical author as to the date and occasion of the 
introduction of the lot. The matter has in consequence 
become the subject of a controversy *. Herodotus in his 
account of the battle of Marathon refers to Callimachus, 
who was Polemarch, as “selected by lot” to that office*; 
and Plutarch quotes a statement of Demetrius of 
Phaleron that Aristeides when he was archon, just 
after the Persian wars, was “selected by lot from the 
families who had the greatest possessions*.” It used 
therefore to be generally held that the use of the lot 
was older than the Persian wars. And the general 
opinion of the ancients that the lot was a democratic 
institution seemed to imply that it was introduced 
by someone who wished to develope the democracy. 
Thus, as the reforms of Cleisthenes are recognised 
as the most important epoch in the growth of the 
democracy, it was the obvious conclusion to attribute 
the introduction of the lot to him, or at least to regard 
it as a result of the movement which he began. 


1 [In the Appendix will be found a discussion of the additional 
information supplied by the discovery of the Ilo\irela Tv ’APnvatwy 
of Aristotle.] 4 

2 A full history of the controversy is given by Lugebil in the 
Jahrbuch fiir Classische Philologie, Suppl. Bd. v. 

3 Her. vi. 109. 

4 Plut. Arist. v. cudum Aayov éxk Tov yevrOrv TA MéeyloTa TiunMaTa 
KEKTNMEV OV. 
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Grote and other historians have, however, pointed Grote’s 
out that this theory is not without difficulties. For it °°” 
is argued first, that if the archons were appointed by lot 
at a time when only the richer citizens were eligible, the 
people would lose the power even of electing their rulers ; 
and thus the introduction of the lot, far from being 
a democratic measure, would be one of the strongest 
defences of the aristocracy’. We must therefore believe 
that the lot was not applied to the appointment of the 
archons till the office had been thrown open to all by 
Aristeides. Further, it is argued in support of this 
view that the history of the Persian wars is not con- 
sistent with the belief that the chief magistrates were 
appointed by lot. For the two leading men in the 
state, Themistocles and Aristeides, were both archons 
just at the time of a great crisis; this, it is urged, 
cannot have been the result of chance ; they must have 
been elected’. The statement of Herodotus about 
Callimachus must be then simply a mistake; he has 
applied to a previous generation a custom which pre- 
vailed when he was writing. As to Aristeides the 
tradition as a matter of fact was doubtful even in 
ancient times. For Plutarch quotes also a passage from 
Idomeneus to the effect that Aristeides was not chosen 
by lot, but by popular election*. The lot then was 
introduced sometime after the year 477, and it was 

1 It is a parody of this argument when Miiller-Striibing 
maintains that the lot was therefore introduced as a means of 
tempering the democracy. 

2 Lugebil adds Xanthippus, the father of Pericles and Calli- 
machos, The latter we are asked to believe was elected because 
of his fortunate name. I show below that the “coincidence” 
does not really exist. 

5 Plut. Arist. i. kai why dptac ye rov ’Apioreldny 6 ‘ldoueveds ov 
kuapevrov, ad éAopévar ’AOnvalwy dycly. 
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one of the steps by which the democratic party did 
away with the power of the archonship and the 
Areopagus, and were able to develope the influence 
of the popular jury courts. 

Difficulties In a matter of this kind it seems however as though 

SRAM) «9 ought not to refuse to accept the distinct assertion 
of our two best authorities without very strong reasons. 
The evidence of Idomeneus is of no weight in the matter, 
because Plutarch certainly understood him to mean 
that a special exception was made in favour of Aris- 
teides; the evidence of the popular enthusiasm was that 
the ordinary rule of election by lot was set aside in his 
case. Of the other considerations on which Grote and 
those who follow him rely, the first will, I think, lose 
its force, if we remember that, when the Greek authors 
speak of the lot as democratic, they are always referring 
to the system as it existed at Athens after about 450 B.c. 
They were acquainted with the lot as an essential part 
of the complete democratic constitution, and this is 
what is in their minds. The use of the lot was so much 
more conspicuous at Athens than elsewhere, that, when 
men talked of the lot, they meant the lot as used at 
Athens. But they never assert that the lot could not 
exist in some form in a state which is not democratic ; 
in fact we are especially told that it was found in some 
aristocracies’. What made the lot at Athens demo- 
cratic was that all citizens were eligible, and that the 
number of offices to be filled was very large. It is 


- 1 Of, Sch6mann, Alt. p. 154. ‘:In manchen Staaten aber und 
zwar wie ausdriicklich bezeugt wird (Anax. Rhetor. ad Alex. ¢, 2, p. 
14), auch in Oligarchien wurde statt der Wahl das Loos angewandt. 
Ja, es ist nicht unwahrscheinlich, dass gerade in den ilteren 
Zeiten diese Besetzungsart am meisten beliebt gewesen sei, und 
zwar eben in den Oligarchien. 
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absurd to discuss a political institution apart from its 
surroundings as if it were an abstract expression. Nor 
is there anything in the fact that what I may call the 
extended use of the lot was one of the foundations of 
the democracy, to prevent us believing that the lot itself 
existed at an earlier period in the old aristocracy, (2) 
And the other argument is equally unconvincing, for the 
simple reason that we know so little about the matter. 
Of course if the archon had been really at that time 
chosen by lot from ali the pentecosioimedimnoi and not 
from a few candidates, it would have been remarkable 
that Themistocles was successful; but we have no 
reason to suppose that this was the case’. 

There is then every reason to believe that the lot 
was part of the formalities by which the archons were 


Was the 
lot older 
than Clei- 


chosen before the Persian wars. Have we any reason sthenes ? 


for fixing the introduction of it as late as the time of 
Cleisthenes? The chief reason for doing so is the recog- 
nition of the fact that the lot was democratic; but if 
we remember that what was democratic was not the 
selection of nine men among the aristocracy to hold the 
archonships, but the selection of hundreds—almost thou- 
sands of men from all classes, to fill the council and also 
other offices, this argument will fail to convince us that 
the lot could not have been used before. And there are 
reasons of some strength for believing that it was used. 
It was the merit of Fustel de Coulanges’ to be the first 
to point out that, as the lot was religious in its origin, 
it must have been in some form or other a custom of 
very great antiquity. Also he appealed to some rather 


1 Cf. infra, pp. 83—4. 
2 La Cité antique, p. 213. Nouvelle Revue Historique de Droit, 


ii. 1878. Cf. for a criticism of this view Revue de Philologie, 1880, 
pp. 52 ete. 
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vague language of Plutarch’ and Pausanias” as proof 
that the Greeks knew that the archons had from the 
earliest times been chosen by lot. His view has not 
met with favour; and it is in our present state of 
knowledge difficult to see how it can be reconciled with 
the statements of the fact that Solon gave to the people 
the power of choosing their rulers*. Apart from this it 
seems as though his explanation were that which gives 
the most satisfactory solution of the difficulty. We 
know that in Greece where there was hereditary king- 
ship, as at Sparta, the order of succession was not 
accurately predetermined ; disputed successions often oc- 
curred, and to settle them the advice of the gods was 
generally taken‘. Weare certainly justified in assuming 
that if ever there were hereditary rulers at Athens, 
similar disputes took place, and that both sides appealed 
to oracles, omens, or the lot for a decision. The rulers 
were afterwards taken from a limited number of fami- 
lies instead of from one, they became a college of nine, 
and they held office for a limited period ; but we can- 
not imagine that at first the procedure at elections 
was clearly determined. Disputed elections would often 
occur, and the lot would be naturally appealed to as one 
among other ways by which the dispute could be settled’. 

Moreover the analogy of other states makes it prob- 
able that the archons had themselves the right if not of 
appointing, at least of nominating their successors; and, 


1 Plut. Pericles, 9. 

2 Pausanias, iv. 5; cf. also Dem. in Lept. 90. 

3 Ar, polit. ii. 12, 1273», 4. 

4 This is worked out by Lugebil, 1. ec. 

5 T have stated the argument in my own words; it differs 


to some extent from the way in which Fustel de Coulanges 
expresses it. 
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in later times, as we know, it was the Thesmothetae 
who drew the lots among the candidates. And though 
we have no express information it is easy to see how some 
combination of nomination and the lot could grow up, 
if the magistrates who had the right of nomination were 
also the men who in case of a dispute would have to 
refer the matter to the gods ; whether it was that the 
lot was drawn among the candidates nominated by the 
different Thesmothetae, or whether the Thesmothetae 
decided whom they should nominate by drawing lots 
among possible candidates. For, however it was ar- 
ranged, the candidates must have been limited in 
number, 

Let us take any period, say in the 7th century, 
when there were undoubtedly nine annual archons, who 
were chosen from among the Eupatrids alone. I do not 
know that we have any means of telling how large this 
class was, but all our records point to the fact that they 
were only a small portion of the population existing at 
that time. But if it be remembered that the number of 
male citizens of full age in Athens at the time of 
Pericles was according to one account only 14,000, and 
certainly not more than 30,000, I think I may safely 
assume that in early times the number of male Eupa- 
trids above the age of 17 was considerably less than 1000, 
not probably more than 200 or 300. But if this was 
the case, and if from these the nine archons had every 
year to be elected, it will result that, unless re-election 
was common, nearly every Eupatrid would in his turn 
be archon. The members of great families would each 
one after another as he came of full age hold office for 
a year. To each in rotation would come his year for the 
archonship ; and in a small body such as I am imagin- 
ing the rules which determined at what age, or under 


6—2 
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what circumstances it was proper for each to have his 
archonship would be carefully handed down by tradition, 
and strictly enforced by the spirit of the order. Those 
who were in touch with the feeling of the leading men 
would know quite well who was marked out each year as 
the next person on the roll. Therefore we may imagine 
that each year the number of candidates would be very 
little, if at all greater than the number of offices to be 
filled ; and a candidate who was passed over one year 
would only have to wait till the next, when he would be 
able to come forward with a double claim to be elected. 
And we can well understand how the decision might in 
such cases be best left to the lot; the question to be 
decided was not one of ability nor of party, but simply 
of precedence; of two candidates the doubt was not 
which ought to be archon and which not, but which 
ought to be archon this year and which next year, and, 
perhaps, which of the different archonships should be 
held by each candidate. Thus it would be that a custom 
which had originated as a rude way of settling the 
claims of rival competitors for kingly power, would 
continue as a convenient method of settling the order 
in which the nobles should hold the one great office in 
the state. When the qualification for election was 
made one of property and not of birth, the custom 
would still be useful, for so long as property was 
measured in land there would be few of the first class 
who were not of Eupatrid family, while the practical 
supremacy of the nobles would doubtless render it 
almost impossible for such an interloper to be a 
candidate. 

This is no more than an hypothesis; I cannot offer 
any proof of it; but it is interesting to make an hypo- 
thesis, which at least does not oblige us to contradict 
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our best authorities. If we adopt it, the difficulties 
about Themistocles and Aristeides are not so great as 
they appear. Both were members of Eupatrid families ; 
both would, as a matter of course, succeed in proper 
course to the archonship; and that Themistocles was 
archon in one year between the battles of Marathon 
and Salamis is no great coincidence; had he been 
archon in 492, or 491, or in any year to 477, it would 
have been possible to comment upon the remarkable fact 
that the most able man in the state was chosen just 
in this year—with no less plausibility than we can 
now. In whatever year Themistocles had been archon 
he would doubtless have made his tenure of office re- 
markable. At any rate, knowing as little as we do of 
the institutions we are discussing, it hardly seems as 
though we were justified in using an @ priori argument 
to put aside the express statement of Herodotus. 

The conclusion I come to then is, that in some 
form or other the lot had always been used in the 
selection of the archons, though the method of applica- 
tion doubtless varied. When Aristeides had thrown 
open the archonship to all citizens and either he, 
Cleisthenes, or Pericles, had done away with the re- 
-strictions upon nominations, the result was that, though 
the archons were still xvayevroi, the process had never- 
theless completely changed its character. The institu- 
tion on which the power of the nobles depended was 
broken down. 

It is always more probable that a use like the lot 
was the growth or relic of some old custom than that it 
was suddenly introduced. But this applies only to the 
archonship. The historical difference between it and 
the other offices is enormous. It was old. They were 
new. Men were chosen to be archons by lot, because 
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that had always been the custom; for the council’, for 
the Apodectai, for the Logistai, for all the other offices, 
the lot must have been deliberately introduced for poli- 
tical purposes. Whether this was done when these offices 
were themselves created we do not know; we do not 
even know when they were created; though it cannot well 
have been before Cleisthenes, nor after 450 B.c.? It is 
in its application to all these offices that the essentially 
democratic nature of the lot consists, much more even 
than in its later use for the archonship. It is a 
neglect of this truth which has made Fustel de Cou- 
langes overestimate the continued importance of the 
religious associations *; and a similar omission to recog- 
nise the essential differences between the two has made 
Grote and others, who have rightly estimated the politi- 

cal use in later times, ignore the truth that it could 
have had a quite different value when applied only to 
the archonship. The discussion on the whole matter 
is instructive because it shows how easy it is to go 
wrong by “abstraction,” and to look on a custom like 
“election by lot” as though it had an absolute value, 


1 Fustel de Coulanges suggests that the Prytanies were elected 
by lot because their duties were originally religious (p. 390). This 
is very improbable. 

2 The earliest mention of the lot for the council is in an 
inscription of about 450, which, though it applies to Erythrae, 
is evidence for the use of the lot at Athens then. 

It is still possible that the discovery of some early inscription 
will give us certain knowledge on the matter. 

3 After showing rightly enough that the lot was originally 
religious and must have existed before the democracy, he goes 
on to say that it never was democratic. ‘Il n’était pas d’ailleurs 
un procédé démocratique,” 1. ¢.,n.1. Even if, as he and Curtius 
suggest, the institution of the generals by Cleisthenes was a 
democratic measure, that does not in the least affect the point that 
the lot as afterwards used was still more democratic. 
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which would be the same at all times and in all circum- 
stances}. 


1 It does not seem possible to discover with any certainty when 
election by lot was abandoned. 

Bergk, N. Rhein. Museum, xix. 605, refers to an inscription 
published in the Ephemeris Archzologeia, 3793, which contains a 
list of archons. This is of the time of Mithradates, and in it one 
man M7 deos is mentioned as holding the office three years run- 
ning. This shows that by this time the constitution had been 
modified, and the archonship was now filled by election from 
among the richer citizens. The change is generally supposed 
to have taken place in 146. (Cf. Hertzfeld ‘Griechenland unter 
den Rémern,’ 310. C. I. A. iii, 87.) For a minor office we find it 
existing after this. (Cf. C, I. A. iii. 81. Wachsmuth, die Stadt 
Athen, i. 651.) 

I should however expect to find that the alteration was made 
before this. Whatever the forms may have been, it is impossible 
that the reality of the democratic constitution can have been 
maintained so long as this. It is disappointing that nothing 
is said about the matter in the accounts of the change of 
constitution in 322 B.c. Cf. Droysen, Hellenismus, ii. 80—81; 
Diod. xviii. 65. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE OFFICIALS. 


WE must now turn from the council to a con- 
sideration of the other offices to which men were 
appointed by lot; and in regard to these also, if we 
would-understand the lot, we must consider it in 
connection with the other parts of the constitution 
to which it belonged. The lot might be used in 
other states with other results: at Athens, of which 
we alone have knowledge, it was only one (though 
an essential) part of the democratic system. It 
helped to secure perfect equality among all citizens, 
a regular rotation in office, and the undisputed 
authority of the assembly. 

The system is really the extension of an oli- 
garchic principle to the whole body of citizens. In 
a strictly oligarchic state the council is supreme, not 
the assembly; but the council is chosen only from 
the members of certain families, and all magisterial 
appointments and all administrative posts of in- 
fluence are reserved for members of the oligarchic 
clique. But in such a state, though a seat in the 
council is for life, the tenure of all other offices is 
short, and every member of the ruling order has a 
right to succeed to office in his turn. By this means 
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the supremacy of the council over all offices is se- 
cured as well as equality among those who are 
eligible. The lot might have been used to secure 
this end, just as it was used at Athens; probably 
indeed it was in operation in some states. However 
this may be, the principle of rotation in office was not 
peculiar to Athens, nor was it essentially democratic. 
Aristotle especially recommends it for his 7oXteda, 
and he makes it an objection to the state proposed 
in the Republic of Plato that there the same men 
will always hold office. He maintains repeatedly that 
within the select circle of the governing class in any 
state it is undesirable to make distinctions, and that 
all “peers” ought to have a share in office. What 
was done at Athens was to apply the principle which 
is found in every oligarchy to a much larger class. 
There were to be no half-citizens; a man if he 
was a citizen at all was to have his share in the 
pleasures and responsibilities of magisterial autho- 
rity. Here, as in an oligarchy, the Senate consisted 
of past or future magistrates: but the past and 
future magistrates included all the citizens. The 
garland of office came to an Athenian by right of 
birth, just as did the fasces to a Metellus, or his 
uniform to a Hohenzollern’. 


1 Ar. polit. ii, 2, 1261. Aristotle maintains that, where it is 
impossible for the best men always to remain in office, whether 
office be good or bad, it is right that all should take part in it. 

Cf. ii. 5, 1264. And again viii. 8, 1308* he specially recommends 
that in a roNrela the offices should all be made of short duration, 
so that all qualified persons may be admitted, 

Cf. also vii. 2, 1317”. 

2 At Rome the principle was practically maintained that all 


Character- 
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There are however important differences between 
the working of the principle of rotation in an Oli- 
garchy and a Democracy, since in an oligarchy the 
officers are few in number, and their duties are in 
consequence complicated. Accumulation of offices is 
common; and re-election is practised, if the offices 
are not held for some considerable period. This is 
necessary, since the men from whom officials are 
chosen are few in number. Further, though public 
responsibility is recognised, and an account can be 
demanded of the conduct of each official, yet this is 
generally of but little avail. Account is to be ren- 
dered to the same body from whom the magistrates 
are chosen; the individual is protected by the order 
to which he belongs, because the interests of all are 
identical. Each member of the order feels an attack 
on one of his fellows as a possible curtailment of his 
own privileges, and the supremacy of the order is 
endangered when the right of popular criticism is 
allowed. 

At Athens the offices were numerous; all offices 
were collegiate, and the colleagues were seldom less 
than ten in number; re-election was almost un- 
known’; accumulation of office rare; office was 


members of the senatorial families should succeed in turn to the 
great offices. Had Rome been governed by a pure oligarchy this 
could have been done by the lot; as it was, this result was practi- 
cally secured notwithstanding the nominal existence of popular 
election, 

1 As we have seen, re-election to the Bovd7) was possible if not 
common. For other offices however the matter was different. So 
far as I am aware, there is no definite statement on the matter in 
any contemporary authority: but 
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almost without exception annual’, By this means 
office was opened to the greatest possible number of 
men: and as a result the work of the office could be 
greatly simplified, and the duties strictly defined by 
law. As a result of this, one of the characteristics 
of the Democracy was a careful organisation and a 
consequent high standard of administrative efficiency, 
and this was accompanied by a greater freedom from 
fraud or dishonesty than was possible in an oli- 


(A) It is impossible to find a single case occurring of re- 
election to any office which was filled by the lot. We know the 
names of a large number of officials, especially rautar, éAdAnvoraulat 
and émieAnral, and among them we never find one man twice 
holding the same office. 

(B) In one of the rpooiula Snunyopixa, printed in Demosthenes’ 

works, we find the statement ravtamaci Tov avrov Tpdmov, & dvdpes 
*AOnvator bvrep Tors lepeis, oUTw KaOloraTe Kal Tos dpxovTas. dewo- 
Taro yap éot apehécOar wev bo" bpiy brdpxer, Kal vomous Tepl To'TwY 
Gear, dv Tis doTrvvounoy Sls 7 Td TowadTa, oTparynyelv 8 del Tovs 
avrovs €dv. Also in one of the documents inserted in the speeches 
of Demosthenes we find a similar statement: —ovdé dls rhv aitav 
apxiv Tov abrov dvépa (karacrjow),—a clause in the oath of the 
Heliasts. Dem. in Timocraten, 149. 
‘These passages though of late origin were probably written by 
men who could easily find out the truth on this point, and, as 
they are supported by evidence from our lists, we are justified by 
them in stating that re-election was absolutely forbidden. 

Aristotle polit. vii. 2, 1317>, tells us that in a democracy re- 
election will not be allowed: 7d pi dis rov abrov dpxew pnéculav 
H ddvydkis | dAiyas ¢&w Tay KaTa WbdEpor. 

1 Aristotle specially recommends that office be not held for any 
long period :— 

polit. vii. 2, 1317 7d édvyoxpovlous ras dpxas 7) mdcas 7 boas 
évdéxerat, and viii. 8, 1308" ot yap cuolws padiov Kaxovpyjoae ddtyov 
xpbvov dpxovras Kal moNvy. 

Revolutions, he adds, come from long tenure of office. 


Con- 
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garchy’; and the publicity which was secured to all 
public action enabled the state to enforce in the 
most stringent manner an enquiry into the whole 
conduct of its magistrates: each official had to 
submit to a general criticism of his conduct, and in 
particular to a detailed examination of all his ex- 
penditure. 

In some states a magistrate has power direct 
and underived; in others he gains influence as the 
member of a ruling class whose interest it is to 
protect and support each individual. In Athens the 
magistrate was unprotected; he was surrounded by 
no veil of mystery; he was simply the man chosen 
from the people to do certain things. Whilst his 
commission lasted he was backed by all the authority 
which he derived from the people; the moment it 
was over he became again an ordinary citizen, with 
nothing to protect him but his integrity or ability. 
The Athenians are the only people where the magis- 
trates always remained the servants of the state. 

It will I think be evident how natural and 
convenient an arrangement the lot was, as a means 
of attaining these ends. Let us try to imagine 
the Athenian democracy without the lot. Here is 
a state of between 20,000 and 30,000 citizens; there 
are hundreds of offices to be filled every year. These 
offices are all annual; no two may be held at the 
same time, and to most of, them re-election is for- 
bidden. If we remember too that the richer citizens 
were constantly occupied with onerous public services, 
and that the poorer were constantly required to serve 


* On the morality of public officials at Athens cf. infra, p. 174. 
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in the army, we shall find that the scope for choice 
among those willing to serve cannot have been very 
large. If the system was to be kept up, the services 
of every one would be wanted; it would have been 
absurd and futile to try and pick out men for their 
ability or character. For the question which had 
always to be decided was not “Shall this man be 
a magistrate, or not?” but “Shall he be a magistrate 
this year, or next,” or “Shall he have this office, or 
some other?” and as this was a matter of extremely 
little importance, it showed good practical common 
sense on the part of the Athenians that they an- 
swered it in the easiest and most direct manner by 
casting lots. 

There is one important difference between the 
council and the other offices. In the council men of Different 

‘ classes of 

all ranks and classes sat together; in the other magis. 
offices a certain distinction of rank was maintained. '”". 
Some offices, as the archonship, entailed a con- 
siderable expenditure, and moreover the preliminary 
examination was very strict; we may therefore 
reasonably believe that the candidates for it were 
drawn almost entirely from the well-to-do old- 
established families. For some offices, as that of 
treasurer to the goddess and Hellenotamias, no one 
could be chosen except members of the first class ; 
the duties being of such a kind that they could not 
be safely entrusted to anyone who had not a con- 
siderable property, which would be a pledge to the 
city for his honesty’. The duties to be performed by 
other officials were both disagreeable and laborious ; 
[: See Appendix. This law it appears was not really observed.] 


Was office 
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it is probable that they were paid for undertaking 
them, and we may therefore reasonably suppose that 
men of birth and position would willingly give up 
these to others who were glad to get the money and 
did not find the work repulsive. The eleven, the 
agoranomoi, the astunomoi, may probably be counted 
among these inferior offices. Of course in a perfect 
democracy there would have been no distinctions of 
this kind; but the Athenians did not allow respect 
for a word or an idea to lead them beyond what was 
practicable and prudent. 

The use of the lot is then explained as being the 
simplest method of attaining the desired end, that 
all citizens should take their turn in office. The 
people deliberately did not exercise the right of 
selection. lo do so would have been to interfere 
with the principle of rotation. 

It might be objected that the complete estab- 
lishment of this principle would require that men 
should be compelled to serve whether they applied 
or not. Whether this was the case, or not, we cannot 
tell: our information as to the proceedings is unfor- 
tunately so small that we do not know what the 
method of nomination was. However, though we 
have no proof of the matter, it would, I imagine, 
hardly be too rash to assert that the state did 
reserve to itself the right of compelling men to hold 
office, and that the retiring magistrates or others 
who directed the election could, if necessary, nomi- 
nate without their consent the candidates among 
whom the lots should be drawn. If this was not 
commonly done, it was because there was no re- 
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luctance to take office, and no deficiency in the 
number of voluntary candidates. We may still 
discover that for some of the more arduous and less 
profitable offices it was the regular procedure. In 
the absence of all information, it seems just as 
probable that the inspectors of the dockyards were 
selected by the lot from among a certain number 
of men nominated according to some recognised rule 
by the émipernrai ris dudjs, as from candidates 
who were nominated at their own request. 

We do, in fact, once find the office of treasurer to 
the goddess spoken of as a Anroupyia'; and the 
principle of compulsory service was so clearly recog- 
nised that there would be no scruples about applying 
it if necessary. Office among the Athenians was a 
position of such danger that we may be surprised 
that we do not hear more directly of compulsion. If 
it was found necessary, it would however be only for 
the higher offices, which required a large outlay of 
money and were not paid, and in which also any 
real or fancied neglect of duty was most severely 
punished*. We have evidence on the other hand 
that many of the offices were much coveted; chiefly, 
apparently, because of the gain they brought. 

It is necessary, if we would understand the 


1 Andocides, de mysteriis, 132, d\\d Todvayriov Xyroupyely obrou 
mpovBddrovTo, mpwrov wev yuuvactapxov ‘Hdaiorelos, émerra dpxi- 
Oewpoy eis "IoOpdv kal ’Odupmidfe, ra 5€ raplay év wbder Tov lepcoy 
Xpnuar wv. 

2 Antiphon, de morte Herodis, 69, tells a story of how one year 
all the Hellenotamiai but one were put to death on a charge of 
peculation ; and how afterwards it was discovered that they were 
innocent. 
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Athenian system, to get rid entirely of the natural 
prejudice we feel against the lot. This prejudice is 
so strong that we are always inclined to think the 
Athenians must have shared our distrust of it; and 
attempts have often been made to show that this 
was the case. Historians have appealed to two facts 
to prove this:—to the institution of the doxipacia, 
and to the fact that a large number of officials were 
appointed by popular election, and not by the lot. 
I think, however, that a short examination of these 
two points will help to prove my position, (1) that the 
Athenians felt no distrust of the lot, but regarded 
it as ‘the most natural and the simplest way of 
appointment ; (2) that, in consequence, the general 
rule was that all magistrates were appointed by the 
lot: the only exceptions (in the first period of the 
democracy) being those who had military or semi- 
military duties, and those who held exceptional ap- 
pointments which were outside the ordinary routine 
administration of the state. 

The popular account of the doxiacia is that it 
was an institution invented to check the worst 
results of the lot’: men, we are told, felt so much 
distrust of its working that they prepared a means 
of interfering with its action. It was an opportunity 
given to the people to prevent someone, who had been 
legally appointed, from holding office, on no other 
grounds than that they held-him unfit to do so, This 


* Busolt, Gr. Gesch. vol. ii. p. 469. Gegen die schlimmsten 
Zufilligkeiten des Looses schiitzte man sich durch die Priifung 
oder Dokimasie. Gilbert, St. i. 208—10, takes the same view 
though less decidedly. : 
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view is founded on the statements of the orators : 
and there is no doubt that, in the 4th century, the 
doxtwacia was used as a means of preventing men 
who were suspected of oligarchic sentiments from 
holding an office which they had won by the lot or 
otherwise. It is, as I have elsewhere pointed out, 
from the observation of this fact that a great deal of 
the difficulty about the lot has arisen. If however 
my view of the lot is correct, it will be necessary 
to some extent to restate our account of this pheno- 
menon. It was, I believe, an abuse which had 
grown up at the end of the Peloponnesian war, and 
was a direct result of the shock given to the whole 
state by the two oligarchic revolutions. If we 
look below the speeches of the orators to the 
constitution of the court, it is obvious that the 
Ooxtacia was not introduced simply to rectify the 
verdict of the lot: men chosen by popular elections 
were just as much subject to it. It was not the 
intention to allow the popular voice a veto on any 
appointment by means of an accusation of “incivism.” - 
The object of the dox:uacia was simply to keep out 
of office men who were legally incapacitated. Men 
who were not complete citizens by birth, who were 
not of a certain age, who were in debt to the state 
or who had incurred dtiuia by committing certain 
offences, were by the laws excluded from office; 


1 Cf. Lysias, Or. 26. 16 passim; esp. 26, § 9, 6 dels rdov Tept 
Tov Soximaciav vomov obxX HKLoTa Tepl Tay év dd\Lyapxla apédvrww Evexa 
eOyxev. This cannot be true unless the doxiuacla was a quite new 
institution: but if it was we should expect some more special 
reference to its introduction. 


H. a 
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and some offices could only be held by men pos- 
sessed of a certain property. Now it was one of the 
characteristics of the Athenian constitution that it 
provided a definite regular way of doing everything 
however unimportant: nothing was left uncertain. 
Supposing anyone were chosen by lot or by popular 
election whose qualification was doubtful, consider- 
able inconvenience might arise if there were no 
regular procedure for dealing with the matter. To 
guard against this, the doxemacia was introduced. 
The proceedings were as a rule almost formal: they 
consisted in putting to the newly elected magistrate 
certain questions ; if they were satisfactorily answered 
the matter was at an end: if it appeared that the 
man did not possess some of the qualifications he 
was excluded. The doxipacia answered the same 
sort of purpose as when a candidate for a scholarship 
at a school or university is required to produce a 
certificate of birth. It was the opportunity which 
the official had of proving his legal qualifications: 
an opportunity which there must be somehow in 
every state; and it is chiefly interesting as showing 
the great care taken by the builders of the consti- 
tution to procure efficiency by providing beforehand 
a means of settling all points’, 


1 The best account of the matter is given by Hermann, 
‘Staatsalterthiimer, 149. Schdmann’s account is also good: he 
says, “the doxuacta had nothing to do with the knowledge and 
ability requisite for the administration of the office, but only 
with the question whether the birth of the man fulfilled the 
conditions required, and whether his life had been free from 
crime. Those offices for which a special capacity was necessary 
which could not be expected of every citizen were filled by popular 
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Tt was however possible that the candidate was 
not satisfied with the justice or validity of the verdict 
of the revising court; this would especially be the 
case when, as often happened, private or political 
enemies had by their evidence procured his rejection. 
In a case of this kind there would be a dispute either 
of fact or law to be decided?: a dispute which might 
turn on the status of the mother of the candidate, 
or on the interpretation of some law disqualifying a 
particular class of persons. This dispute would 
have to be decided before a law-court, but the 
question would still be not, “Is it wise to let this 
man be elected?” but, “Is this man legally dis- 
qualified 2” 

The orators of course in these as in‘all other 
cases tried to bias the minds of the jury, and where 
it was convenient to do so did not shrink from boldly 
stating that the doxpacia ought to take the form 
of an enquiry into the whole career of a citizen to 


election, and it was assumed that the people would not choose 
anyone of whose capacity it was not sufficiently convinced. On 
the other hand the people willingly had confidence that everyone 
who decided to become a candidate for any of the other offices 
which were filled by lot, would have the requisite capacity, and 
in fact was not so far wrong in this as may appear at first sight.” 
This is one of the cases where it seems to me that the new school 
of historians have not improved on their predecessors, 

1 So in Lysias, Or. 26, de Evandro. The real case is that 
Evander has committed certain acts which disqualify for office: 
the defence is that he is defended by the amnesty (§ 16): the 
speaker tries to create a prejudice against Evander and to 
make the case turn on what is best for the city; and so far as 
he can makes it seem a question of the personal character of 
himself and his opponents, 


7—2 
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see if he were fit to bear office’; but this was just as 
much an abuse as when in any ordinary civil suit 
they introduced extraneous matter in order to in- 
fluence the minds of the jury. No doubt they often 
succeeded. Many men, probably, were excluded from 
office on account of their oligarchic opinions, but this 
was a development caused by peculiar circumstances. 
Owing to the political struggles of the time a con- 
siderable number of men had become dtipou and 
disqualified for office: so far as the doxpmacia 
excluded them it was not (except in cases where it 
was abused) an original expression of popular feeling, 
it was only the method of putting into execution a 
principle already established’. We might find the 
nearest English parallel to it in the laws respecting 
the Roman Catholics. When they were disqualified 
by their religion from being elected or appointed to 
any post, the law was enforced by requiring every 
person who was elected or appointed to take the 
Sacrament. This was the doximacia. By taking 
the Sacrament a man declared that he was not a 
Roman Catholic. At the same time it was open 
to anyone to give information that the man was 
really a secret Romanist, and thereby still get him 
excluded. Now no one would say that the ex- 


1 e.g. Lysias, pro Mantitheo, 9, doxe? 5€ wor év rats Soxywaclaus 
Slkavoy elvar mavTos Tod Blov Néyor Grddvar. 

2 So in Lysias, Or. 26, § 10, the argument seems to be :—a man 
who served as knight under the Thirty may not be a Bovdeurys, 
much more must a man who has done what this man has done 
be ineligible for the archonship: the speaker appeals to the law 
and says any reasonable interpretation of it will exclude him. 
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istence of this and similar laws implied distrust of 
popular elections, or of appointment by govern- 
ment. But it is just what happened at Athens: 
only at Athens no one was excluded because of 
his opinions, only because he had committed certain 
actions, 

The inconvenience’ which may result from any 
uncertainty as to the legal qualifications of a man 
who has been appointed to a-‘public office are so 
great that no further explanation is required why 
the Athenians should have taken care that the 
validity of the appointment should be ‘thoroughly 
tested before the new officer entered upon his 
duties. Such a test there must always bé. The 
only peculiarity of the Athenian system was that: 


the name of the procedure, and (to a great extent) ~~ 


the procedure itself, was identical for all offices and 
all appointments. We disguise the similarity under 
difference of name; we talk of the registration of 
voters, the confirmation of bishops, election petitions ; 
but these are all only more cumbrous methods of 
doing what the Athenians did simply and in the 
same way for all offices by the doxipacia. 

The fact that the Athenian courts did not 
always give an impartial verdict, and in fact did 
not even profess to do so, was a result of the 
whole constitution of the judicial system; but 
it need not affect our judgment of the initial 
advantages of having some such procedure, At 
any rate the Athenian dicasteria were not more 
open in their disregard of the legal aspect of 
a case than was the House of Commons in 
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the days when it used to hear election peti- 
tions’. 

If we turn now to the second point, the considera- 
tion of those offices which were not filled by lot, we 
shall not I think find any reason to suppose that the 
Athenians looked on the let with distrust,. or re- 
garded it as anything exceptional. 

There are always certain things which can only 
be done by men of‘ special ability; there must be 
cases in which the dangers which arise from possible 
incompetence are greater than any which come from 
the possibility that the magistrate will gain undue 
influence. or misuse his power. This even the 
Athenians recognised; election by lot was with 


‘them the rule, but they never attempted to make 


it a rule without an exception. The exceptions 
were however as few as possible. Of the regular 
magistrates only those were elected who were 
occupied with the actual command of men in war, 
or in the half-military establishments connected 
with the public education of the citizens. Much 
has been said about the otparnyoi: it has been truly 


1 A curious contrast to the simplicity of the Athenian constitu- 
tion might be found in the difficulty experienced in England of 
getting an authoritative decision on the qualifications for voting 
in any representative body. The uncertainty about the right of 
women to sit in a county council could not have occurred there, 
because the matter would at once have been brought before a 
special court which had to decide all such cases: and it would 
have been impossible that such a state of things should result 
as has been seen in England, when someone continues to exercise 
an office to which he has no claim because it is no one’s duty 
to take steps in order to deprive him of it. 
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pointed out that at one period their power was very 
great, and the office to some extent an object of 
ambition for those who wished to direct the politics 
of the city; but the board of the orparnyot were 
never other than generals’. Their duties were 
always, primarily, the management of naval and 
military matters; secondarily, they at times repre- 
sented the state in its intercourse with other states 
and had jurisdiction over foreigners residing in the 
city. Political power they sometimes had: but it 
was chiefly because they were men who had influence 
as speakers and statesmen in the assembly. They 
were men of ability, and their experience was 
valuable: hence they were consulted by the govern- 
ing assemblies. They were, as generals, responsible 
for the safety of the state: hence any request which 
came from them, or any warning which they might 
give, was attended to at once. If they represented to 
the mputavers that there was business of urgent 
importance to be discussed, it was matter of tra- 
dition if not of law that the assembly should be 
summoned*. They had the right of bringing all 
matters before the council, and with the council 
they were often chosen to represent the people in 
its intercourse with foreign powers; like all Athe- 
nian magistrates, even the lowest, they had extensive 
judicial duties, and they had as a necessary result of 


1 This is shown clearly by the references to them in the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon. Socrates always speaks of the power 
of commanding an army as the first requisite of a general. Cf. 
ii. 1, 6; iti. 4. 

2 C. 1. A. i. 40, ad finem. 
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their military power a large authority in financial 
matters. But it was their military duties which 
were the foundation of their power; and it was 
because of them that their appointment was never 
made by the lot. I do not know anything so 
remarkable as the fact that, notwithstanding the 
exceptional position which they occupied, these 
generals never did win a position independent of 
the assembly. It is not the extent but the limit of 
their authority which astonishes us. 

If we add to the generals the subordinate military 
officials, the trmapxos and @vAapyos and taklapyos, 
and certain other men who, like the cwdpovcrtai or 
émiperntal Tav épyn wv, superintended the education 
of the young men, we shall, with the doubtful ex- 
ception of a few unimportant religious officials, find 
no regular officials who were not appointed by lot’. 

In all other cases where we are told that a man 
was elected to an official position we find that the 
office itself was an exceptional institution. I have 
already to some extent explained the importance of 
these offices, and shown how useful they were in 
supplementing the more established procedure. _The 


1 There are many offices concerning which our information is 
defective, e.g. the rpinporool and the éddyvoraula. The éxdoyels 
mentioned in C. I. A. i. 38 (cf. Harpoer. sub voc. ppéOnoav yap 
éxdoyels map nuiy ols mhelora eddxer xpnuata elvar) Were men chosen 
to collect arrears of tribute from thé allies, They were exceptional 
officers and their duties were partly military, as they had command 
over one or more triremes. Cf. Boeckh, Staats. d. A. p. 190. 
The same is true of the raxral, who were probably identical with 
oi éwi Tas mdders Whose election (xyeporovla) is mentioned C. I, A. 
Aone 
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most important of them are the numerous appoint- 
ments for exceptional service as legate to a foreign 
power, or as representative of the state at some re- 
ligious festival. If an embassy had to be sent to treat 
with a foreign king, if the help of Dionysius was 
sought against Thebes or the help of Thebes against 
Philip, or if it was desired to break up an alliance be- 
tween Sparta and Persia, or to send a representative 
to the Amphiktyonic council, for this purpose men 
of ability and knowledge, leaders in the political 
world, must be chosen; and so the lot could not 
be used. Also those who were elected to these 
offices were temporarily surrounded with a pomp 
and importance which marked them out from their 
fellow citizens. These appointments had a dignity 
of their own, they were highly paid, they gave 
opportunities for gaining exceptional experience 
and knowledge, they gave to those who held them 
peculiar advantages of a kind which democracy 
sought to make common to all citizens. Herice 
we find that such offices were looked on with 
suspicion, and that their holders were the object of 
envy. They were oligarchical in their nature; not 
because they were filled with oligarchs, but because 
a state where such offices abounded would be oli- 
garchic’. But oligarchic as they were, they were 
not in the least party posts. Election to them was 
not conducted on party lines. There were private 
societies which would support those of their members 
who were candidates; but there was no organisation 
to support candidates of particular opinions. If 


1 Cf, the first scene in the Acharnians, also ib. vv. 595 ete, 
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an embassy was to be chosen, the people did not 
take trouble to choose ambassadors committed to 
one line of policy. They did not attempt to bind 
themselves to a particular line by electing men 
pledged to support it. They elected men who took 
interest in, or had knowledge of the question; 
but they elected men of the most opposite opinions’. 
We see how in the case of offices to which elec- 
tion was by vote the influence of the lot ex- 
tended; the same strictness of account, the same 
complete obedience to the Assembly, the same colle- 
giateness, the same absence of party organisation is 
found in the one as in the other: but it was only 
because elected officials were the exception that elec- 
tions were so quiet, so business-like, and elected 
officials so obedient. 

Another class of men who were certainly in most 
cases appointed by the people were the “Commis- 
sioners of Public Works” (éructatas tdv Snpociwv 
épywv) including the special boards appointed to 
superintend the building of fortifications and triremes’. 
These, however, do not really form an exception to 


1 H.g. Xen. Hell. vi, 111 in the embassy to Sparta we find men 
of different parties, including those of the anti-Laconian party. 
So too in the famous embassy to Philip the leaders of the opposing 
parties both took part. 

2 Aesch. in Ctesiphontem, 9. 31. Demosthenes was appointed 
Texorro.ds by his own tribe Pandion. There is a distinction 
between kAnpwral dpxal and émiorarar rdév Syuoclwy épywy: and 
though Aeschines contends that these latter are dpyat, he certainly 
implies that they were never kAnpwral (13—14, 28—30). O.I. A. 
ii. 830 revxomool aipedévres. Cf. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 
vol. ji. p. 13,,.n. 13 2b: p. iv—v. 
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the rule, because, certainly in the greater number of 
cases of which we have record, these Commissioners 
are not members of a permanent bureau. The office 
is created for a special and exceptional purpose, and 
expires when the building or repairs with which it 
is concerned is completed. There is one commission 
for the building of the Propylea’; one for the building 
of the Erechtheum’; another for the restoration of a 
temple which had been destroyed by fire’. A board 
of revxyorrovot is appointed to superintend the re- 
building of the walls in 395‘; another, of which 
Demosthenes is a member, in 338°, These appoint- 
ments no more belong to the ordinary constant 
system of the administration than do the posts of 
ambassador; or the special commissions of enquiry 
appointed at times of panic; or the ovvnyopeis 
appointed to represent the state in public prosecu- 
tions. This is shown by other signs. The regular 
Athenian boards have almost invariably 10 members; 
the numbers of these commissions vary, we find 
sometimes two*, sometimes three’, at times five’, or 


106, I. Avi. 314. ane dA. tT, B22; 

3 C.I.A. ii. 829. 

40.1, A. ii. 830—32. Cf. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, ii. 
p. 5, and p. 13, n. 1. 

5 Aeschines, l.c. We also find a commission of ten men to 
investigate the gifts given to the temple of Aesculapius (C. I. A. ii. 
836), one for the restoration of the temple of Zeus Soter (C. I. A. 
ii. 834) and for the building of the Skeuotheke (C. I. A. ii. 1054), 
and one to superintend the making of two statues émordra raiv 
Nixaw (C. I. A. iv, 331° and C. I, A. i. 318.) 

6 ©. 1. An ii. 187. 7 C. 1, A. i. 318, 322, 

SC To Awil. 834 Ca Ly A.iv. 3312, 
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ten. The regular appointments are, nearly invari- 


ably, for a year; in some cases at least, these commis- 
sioners hold office for longer?; and it is probable that 
the appointment was generally made to continue till 
the work entrusted to them was finished’. 

It is certain therefore that many of these com- 
missions must be classed among the exceptional 
offices, and in consequence it is probable that their 
members were allowed more power and freedom than 
could have belonged to men appointed by lot, and 
that the direct responsibility for the plan and 
method of building rested with them; also, that the 
people entrusted to them the right of controlling the 
architect. Thus they would not only propose in 
the assembly the general plan of the building, but 
would be empowered to use their own discretion in 
the arrangement of details. 

The actual charge of the work of course be- 
longed to a professional architect; who was ap- 
poited sometimes, if not always, by the people‘. 
The chief duties of the commissioners were to 
examine the plan prepared by him, to see that it 
would answer the purpose of the building required, 
to draw up a formal document and sign it. They 
also had to watch over the progress of the work, 
and, especially, all payments were made by them 
to the contractors and workmen. The sale of the 


1 Aesch. 1c. In C. I. A. ii. 1054 one only is mentioned as 
signing the contract, but he possibly acts on behalf of his colleagues. 

2 C. I. A. i. 301 (p. 160), 318. 

3 This was not however always the case. OC. I. A. i. 303—309. 

STON OAT Le 8 Teavn Ge 
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contract seems to have belonged not to them but to 
the Poletai. 

The question, however, suggests itself whether, 
besides these exceptional commissions appointed to 
conduct large and important building operations, 
there were not other and more permanent officials 
entrusted with the care and preservation of the 
fabric of the buildings and fortifications already made, 
I am not aware of any record of such officials, and 
it is more probable that, so far as this duty did not 
belong to the province of the priests, treasurers and 
generals, it was included in the general supervision 
over all public matters which belonged to the council. 
This seems to be borne out by the fragment of a 
decree’, either of the council or assembly, which pro- 
vides for building some additional wall on the Acro- 
polis. In the portions preserved we find mention of 
the Poletai, and of a man who is apparently the archi- 
tect, but none of any commissioners; and the probable 
explanation is that where only some small piece of 
work was to be done the matter was left to the 
discretion of the architect, and it was not held to be 
necessary to have a special committee appointed to 
control him. The payments could of course always 
be made by one of the regular boards of officials, and 
the contract as usual would be made by the Poletai. 
The éavoratau were only appointed when a special 
work of some magnitude was to be taken in hand’. 


1 Bulletin de Corr. Hell. 1890, p. 177. It seems to belong to 
the middle of the fifth century. 

In another we find that the control over the architect is given 
to the ieporool. C.I.A. iv. 37>, 1. 10. * [See Appendix.] 
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With these the exceptions end. There were no 
other duties which it did not seem to the Athenian 
statesman that any of his fellow citizens could 
perfectly well fulfil. For the two great depart- 
ments of finance and justice, there were in the great 
days of the Athenian Democracy no elected officers. 
What taxes were to be raised; what money was to 
be spent; that the demos in its sovereign power 
decided. How much money was necessary for one 
department; how much could be afforded for another; 
that the council reported. But to raise money, and 
spend it; to collect taxes, and proceed against 
defaulters; to sell confiscated property, and let public 
land; to pay the bills, and audit the accounts ;—for 
all this there were none but «Anpwtal apyai. 

Therefore we shall be justified in saying that 
neither the institution of the do«ywacia nor the ex- 
istence of these exceptional offices shows any distrust 
of the lot. This was the ordinary system of appoint- 
ment, and was deliberately maintained as the wisest 
means of preserving the democratic constitution. But 
if we are prepared to recognise that election by lot 
was the rule and not the exception, we have still 
to enquire how it was that the state could exist 
and prosper with it, and what the results of the 
system were. I propose therefore to explain, so 
far as is possible, the manner in which the system 
worked, so that we may see what the effects of this 
peculiar arrangement were. I shall begin by dis- 
cussing the financial administration. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FINANCE. 


$1. General Direction. 


IN a modern state the most important political 
event of the year is the budget. The chief duty of 
the Government is to estimate the expenses of the 
coming year, and to propose some method of raising 
sufficient money to meet the expenses. The question 
has often been asked how it happened that in anti- 
quity, and especially in Athens, matters of finance 
had not the same importance’. 

The difference is however more in appearance 
than in fact. It arises to a great extent from the 
character of the records. Historians occupy them- 
selves much more with the moral than the economic 
side of history. Writing with a view to artistic effect, 
they pass over matters of finance which are supposed 
to be dull. But the speeches of the orators, and the 
great mass of inscriptions which have been dis- 
covered, show conclusively—what we might have 
guessed—that, even in the fifth century, finance was 
almost as important a part of public business as it 


1 Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung, Bk. ii. § 1. 
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is now. Athens had no exemption in this matter. 
She was subject to the ordinary laws which govern 
the life of states. Then, as now, it was supply which 
occupied the minds of leaders of the state; for money 
meant food for the citizens, good pay for the fleet, 
new triremes, new fortifications. It meant comfort 
at home, and supremacy abroad. Then, as now, no 
leader of the state could keep his position without 
meeting the financial problem; and the administra- 
tion of Pericles, of Cleon, of Aristophon, and of 
Eubulus was then, as it would be now, chiefly judged 
by their financial policy’. 

There is, however, a point in the constitution of 
Athens, resulting from the peculiar character of 
the relations between the officials and the assembly, 
which tends to obscure this fact. 

Absence of | The first question we naturally ask is:—“Who 

ae was the responsible financial adviser ; whose duty was 

oficial. it to frame plans for providmg money?” It is of the 
very elements of business that there should be some 
one whose special duty it is to survey the whole 
income and expenditure. Without this what would 
all the care and prudence in details avail ? 

But at Athens there is great difficulty in dis- 
covering with whom this responsibility lay. We 
can trace the course of a sum of money from one 
department to another. We can find out how pay- 
ments were made, where money was kept, who paid 
it, and who spent it; but where was the central 
control? All taxes were indeed imposed by the 


1 Of, Lysias, xara ’Emuxpdrous xxvii. 3, érérav & xpiuacw FG 
Kal owOFvar Thy wodw Kal mr}. 
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assembly, and all expenses sanctioned by them. But 
who advised the assembly, and how did it learn 
exactly what money was wanted? There must surely 
have been someone who had a special knowledge of 
the matter, who could put forward an authoritative 
statement, and with whom the responsibility of mis- 
management would rest. 

In the latter half of the 4th century there was 
such an official: the tayuéas THs Kowwhs mpocddov, or 
0 éml TH Svotxnoe. And it has been maintained 
that this office was in existence at least from the 
times of the Persian wars. Boeckh and others 
have supposed that it was held by Aristeides and 
Pericles and Cleon; and that by holding it they 
gained their official position, and their right to 
speak with authority and advise the people. There 
seems however to be no good authority for the 
existence of this office before the middle of the 
4th century, and it was probably introduced by 
Eubulus about 352%, 

It appears indeed, strange as it may seem, that 
during the 5th century there was no fmance minister, 
There was no one who was officially responsible for 


1 Plutarch, it is true, speaks of Aristeides as émimedntis Tév 
kow&v mpocddwy, and there are expressions in the Knights of 
Aristophanes (v. 948) which have been supposed to imply that 
Cleon was officially “‘rautas” of the city. Against this is to be 
put the complete absence of any reference at all to such an office in 
inscriptions, and any certain reference in contemporary literature. 
Cf. infra, p. 117, n. 1, the passages quoted from the Memorabilia, 
Even in the Knights, the prize for which Cleon and the sausage- 
seller contend is represented as the ascendency in the assembly 
(rs Iluxvos Tas Alas, v. 1109), not election to any office, 


H, 8 
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these matters. There were numerous subordinate 
officials; but they were all appointed by lot, and had 
thereby neither claim nor power to direct the policy 
of the city. There was the council, which with its 
important duties was the centre and pivot of the 
whole system; but it was after all a body of 500 
men taken by lot; it could scarcely be that the 
Athenians would look to it for wisdom and ad- 
vice. 

The constitutional advisers of the assembly were 
not the officials, nor the council, nor even necessarily 
the generals. They were the orators’. It was on their 
energy and ambition that the direction of the finances 
depended, as did the supreme control of all depart- 
ments. And the Athenians could afford to trust to 
them for advice, for, so long as political ambition 
was keen, and success in public life the great desire 
of every able man, the people knew that these 
matters would not be neglected. The competition 
was too vigorous. If a young man wished to dis- 
tinguish himself, he must do so by winning the ear 
of the assembly. To do this, he must be able to 
criticise the plans of others, or formulate plans of 
his own; to show how money could be saved, or how 
it could be better spent. Whether he dealt with 
naval matters, the relations to the allies, the adorn- 
ment of the city, or the celebration of public festi- 
vals ; if he wished to make an effect, and win repu- 
tation, he must have command of the question of 
supply. No one could hope to win a permanent 


1 Dem, xiv. (rept cvppopudy) 2. 
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place who did not show a thorough acquaintance 
with the finance of the city’. 

There is an admirable illustration of this in 
the Memorabilia of Xenophon® Socrates is repre- 
sented as conversing with Glaucon, a young man 
who without adequate knowledge and experience is 
trying to push himself forward. He wishes ™pooTa- 
Tevely THs ToAews, and Socrates shows him how 
many things he must know if he wishes to do this; 
he must understand all about the income of the 
state and the expenditure; he must know the rela- 
tive strength of Athens and other states; he must 
know whence the food supply of the city comes. 
Now Glaucon is not coming forward to stand 
for any office; he does not aim at being “public 
treasurer,” or “ general ;” he is much too young to be 
eligible: but he wishes to become popular with the 
assembly, and to do what he likes in the city. He, 
if he becomes mpoorarns tod dyuov, will also “ad- 
minister the affairs of the city.” Now what this and 
other conversations show is that numbers of young 


1 We are told of almost every well-known man, that he 
occupied himself with finance. I have collected a few in- 
stances for which I am chiefly indebted to Beloch (Att. Politik). 

Cleophon, Lysias xix. 48. Aesch. ii. 76. 

Agyrrhios, Ar. Rane, 367, Schol. ad Arist. Eccl. 102. rédv 
pucOov 6é Tay moinrav cuvérewe Kal mp&ros éxkAnoiacrixoy dédwxev. 

Archedemos, Xen. Hell. 1. vii. 2. “Apyédnuos 6 Tod Shou rére 
TpoeoTnkws Kal TAS SiwBedlas émiweNduevos. This probably refers to 
an exceptional office created at the time. Cf. supra p. 72; ef. 
Boeckh, St. p. 282. 

Kallistratos, Theop. Fr. 95. KadNiorparos 6 Kaddixpdrous 
Snparywryds...TOv 6é moXitikwv mpayypdrwv jv émipwedns. 

2 Xen. Mem. iii, 6. 
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men would try to enter on a political career without 
requisite knowledge, but that anyone who wished to 
succeed would be obliged, at least to some extent, to 
acquire it. The system did not ensure that the best 
advice would be taken, nor the wisest man successful, 
but it did ensure that there would be plenty of 
people doing as much as they could to learn about 
finance, and other matters. 

And though there was no official responsible to 
the assembly, every Athenian would always know 
whose duty it was to give advice in financial and 
other matters. He did not feel the want of a public 
treasurer. If he wished to know the state of public 
affairs, he listened to the wpoocratns tod Snuov: 
for anyone who had become tpoorarns could only 
keep his position by constantly being able to give 
on every point what seemed to be the wisest 
counsel. Thus, when Pericles advised the people to 
go to war with Sparta, he had to make to them a 
full statement of all the resources of the state, and 
showed how by following his advice they had ac- 
quired a treasure equal to any demands likely to be 
made on it. Again, when Cleon was leader of the 
people, he used and strengthened his power by his 
financial innovations: it is this which makes his 
policy, and gives character to his rule. It was not 
in consequence of any official post that he could do 
this, but because he had won for himself a position of 
recognised supremacy in the assembly. A mpoora- 
Ts who failed, who had no advice to give, who could 
not make a plausible speech, would thereby lose his 
position. He would not have to be ejected, he would 
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not lose it at an election; it would be ipso facto 
forfeited to some successful rival!, 

This system had nothing irregular or informal Constitu- 
about it. The orators when they undertook this ae 


duty were perfectly aware that they were fulfilling of the 
a public function, and had a full sense of the re- Pes 
sponsibility attaching to it. What else is the 
meaning of the law that a man shall be subject 
to impeachment (eicayyedia) because he has given 
bad advice to the city’? In most states the respon- 
sibility for the mistakes of government belongs to 
some official. At Athens it belonged to the man who 
proposed the decrees which gave effect to the policy. 
It was right and necessary that it should. A man 
who proposed to enter on a war, or to found a colony, 
or to remit a tax, was quite fairly held to be re- 
sponsible for the result of his proposal, though he 
had no official position. The law was no doubt often 
abused: but it was none the less wise to establish 
the principle that a man who of his own accord, to 
justify his own ambition, put himself forward to 
recommend a course of action should be held himself 


1Jt is only necessary to read the Memorabilia to see how 
futile is the attempt to find some elected official, The object of 
political ambition is always represented as ‘‘ rpooraredvew Tod dijuov,” 
“ éripedeio bar Tov Snuoclwy.” The two terms are used as identical 
(ii. 8. 4, iii. 7. 1, iii. 6), and in connection with them Socrates never 
makes any reference to elections. The prize is always attained by 
coming forward as a speaker in the Assembly. But whenever he 
mentions the generals he always has some reference to election 
(iii. 1. 8, iii. 4. 1). Had there been any finance office which was 
an object of ambition, we must have had constant references 
to it. 

2 Hypereides iii. 45—6. 


Result of 
this 
system, 
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responsible for the result of his advice’. The advice 
of the orators was not always good: it was often 
very bad; the fact that the position of a mpootatns 
was so powerful while it lasted, and yet so precarious, 
was a great source of temptation; but at any rate 
the state did not suffer from want of advice: the 
absence of a financial Secretary did not mean neg- 
lect of the finance, or the absence of proper control. 

How did this system work? Was it successful ? 
Did not the Athenian state suffer from the absence 
of a single head to the financial system ? The answer 
is generally unfavourable. The eventual ruin of 
Athens is represented as due to financial misman- 
agement.. That it was to a great extent due to 
pecuniary embarrassment, is certainly true. The 
facts indeed seem to be as follows. The complete 
Athenian system grew up at a time when the 
population of Athens was small; when the amount 
of personal property was moderate, and the difference 
between the wealth of rich and poor in consequence 
slight; while, at the same time, the wealth of the 
city itself, owing to the large tribute of the allies, 
was, in proportion to the wealth of other cities, very 
great. There was therefore no difficulty in getting 
the money necessary for carrying on the govern- 
ment; the ordinary expenses were small, and of 
these the greater part was met by the system of 


1 Dinarchus in Dem. 35 illustrates the duties of a leading 
orator; he puts a series of questions, ‘“ &ypayds 'r.—ovveBovevoas— 
éropicas xpiuara.” A man who had once come forward was. 
expected and required to continue his activity just as much as if 
he were an official. 
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AnToupyiat. Under these circumstances finance ad- 
ministration was easy. It was not difficult to provide 
the necessary money, and there was no need for the 
exercise of particular ingenuity in the levying of 
taxes. 

In the 4th century the circumstances had altered. Financial 
The chief sources of the income of the state were Bere” 
gone; and at the same time the expenses had 
greatly increased. The use of mercenary soldiers 
was a constant drain on the resources of the state. 
At the same time the increasing commercial pros- 
perity of Athens, which does not seem to have been 
permanently affected by her political disasters, pro- 
duced a complete change in her social conditions. 
The old hereditary landed aristocracy was extinct: 
their place was taken by wealthy capitalists, mer- 
chants, and shipowners; and with the capitalist 
appears the pauper; there are found a considerable 
number of citizens who have not sufficient to support 
themselves’. The result of this was that financial 
questions assumed a difficulty from which they had 
‘before been free. It became now a serious question 
how sufficient money could be raised for public 
purposes in such a way as to cause least discontent. 
The incidence of taxation was an important point: 
if a war was imminent, the first question to be 
decided was whether the money to carry it on was 
available, and whence it was to be obtained. On 
the decision of this question depended the safety of 


1 Cf. Isocrates, Areopagitikos, 83 vdv mhelous eloly of oravl- 


fovres Tuy éxovTWW. 
Cf. also wept elpjvns 127—8. 
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the state, and the manner in which the money was 
raised might cause the ruin .of a whole class of 
citizens. Hence arose the necessity for having a 
specialist at the head of the finances: altered condi- 
tions required a change in the constitution; the 
democratic institutions had suited the conditions of 
which the democracy was itself a product, but they 
were no longer equal to the strain when a large 
mercantile city which carried on its wars by mer- 
cenaries, in which all expenses had to be met by 
direct taxation, was pitted against a king who had 
behind him all the resources of a continental nation, 
and possessed the richest gold mines of the ancient 
world. 

The change in the constitution had begun. 
The institution of the 6 éml rH Svorenoes, and the 
position held by the 6 émi 1d Oewpixov, are a sign 
that the council and orators were no longer equal 
to the work which they had formerly done; and a 
change had almost imperceptibly come over the 
administration, which, had Athens been victorious 
in the war with Philip, would have led as surely 
to an overthrow of the old constitution as did 
the victory of the Macedonians. With the increase 
of education and the increase of wealth, the govern- 
ment would have tended to pass into the hands of 
the wealthy merchant; the new elective offices would 
have overshadowed the old which were filled by 
lot; the council of 500 would have lost its power, or 
changed the mode of election; Athens would have 
become a democracy after the type of Rhodes. The 
assembly might have kept its sovereign power, but 
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the direct government of the city must have passed 
out of its hands. This would have been so because 
the circumstances which rendered the complete de- 
mocracy possible were unique. <A successful govern- 
ment always expresses the social condition of the 
people.. The use of the lot was only possible owing 
to the compactness and homogeneity of the Athenian 
population. When the increase of wealth had divided 
Athens into two cities, the city of the rich and city 
of the poor, it became an anachronism. 


§ 2. Subordinate Administration. 


The supreme control of the finance was then the 
duty of the orators acting as advisers to the assembly; 
but if all questions were there debated, and if all 
speakers had to be acquainted with these matters, 
the detailed administration must have been of such 
a kind as to make it easy to get an insight into the 
financial condition of the city. How this was done 
we must now enquire. 

The administration was the function of the Duties of 
council and the subordinate offices. The relation of ee 
the council and assembly was in this the same as in 
all other matters. The council had no independent 
power; it was only the committee of the assembly, 
whose duty was to bring into order the mass of de- 
tails which would otherwise have interfered with its 
freedom of action. In finance, inasmuch as here 
so much depends on accuracy of detail, the duties of 
the council were more extended, and those of the 
assembly smaller than in other departments. The 
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ordinary income of the state came from the sale of 
taxes, the letting of public lands and mines, and a 
number of smaller dues, fines, etc. These having been 
in the first instance paid to the «Anpwroi officials (of 
whom more presently), they, as soon as the money 
was received, paid it in to the azrodexrai, who received 
it in the BovAeuvTypcor in the presence of the council, 
or more strictly of the mpuraves. The money thus 
passed into the possession of the state; but the 
central bureau was not presided over by a single 
man, but by the 500 councillors. If the money were 
wanted for immediate use it would then probably be 
at once paid out by the dvodextai to the heads of 
the departments which required it; to the @ecpo- 
Oérat, or to the crparnyoi and dOdo8éra. Once a 
month the mpuravers had to deliver before the 
exkAnola an exact account of all moneys received 
and expended by them during this period’. It is in 
this monthly account given by the mpuravess to the 
exxAnola that we must first look for the basis of the 
supreme finance administration, because in it would 
be apparent whether the receipts exceeded the 
necessities of the time, or whether there was a 
deficit. It was by a comparison of these published 
accounts, month by month, and year by year, that 
politicians would get the information they desired, 
It was there that the summary of the expenses of 
the time was to be found: It was by means of 
these accounts that surplus or deficit became appa- 
rent. This, therefore, was the mode in which the 


1 Cf. Gilbert, St. 1. p. 323, 
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‘people were kept informed as to the condition of the 
‘public exchequer. 

The council was moreover the intermediate body 
which. tabulated the requirements of each depart- 
ment, in order that they might be easily explained 
to the assembly, and it was the council who were 
responsible for calling attention to any necessary 
changes. Suppose on any occasion the income did 
not suffice for the expenditure—that the proceeds of 
the mines were not sufficient to pay for the building 
of new triremes, or the other taxes did not bring in 
‘enough to pay for the ds@Bedia. The rpenporrosoé or 
Becwo0éras would as usual apply to the council for 
the money which they required to build the ships, 
or give the two obols at the festival; but the council 
had not the money: either the expenses had in- 
creased, or owing to disasters at sea the income had 
diminished. It rested with the council to meet 
the difficulty, for they were responsible to the as- 
sembly, and would be called to account if the 
triremes were left unbuilt, or the two obols not 

paid. But they had no power themselves to raise 
new taxes, and there was no large reserve fund of 
which they had the disposal. Their only method of 
action would be to come before the assembly, and 
there announce the deficit. The orators would there- 
upon propose means of relief, Many suggestions 
would be made; a full discussion might take place 
on the financial condition of the city; but if the mpo- 
orarns of the time had a strong position, the assembly 
would accept his advice and act on his policy. This 
was doubtless the procedure in the case of the 
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loans from the sacred treasure of which we have 
record. During the rule of Pericles, and throughout 
the Peloponnesian war, the tribute was often not 
sufficient to meet the extraordinary expenses. The 
otparnyol, the a@dobétar, the OecpoPérar found 
themselves without the necessary supplies; they 
gave notice to the council; the wputavevs, probably 
after enquiry, brought the matter before the assembly, 
and the proposal was made to raise the money by 
borrowing from the sacred treasures. During the 
Peloponnesian war of course this was often necessary. 
It had_become customary to meet a great number 
of the regular expenses of the state by charging 
them on the proceeds of the tribute paid by the 
allies, which were under the charge of the Helleno- 
tamiai. When owing to the revolt or poverty of the 
allies the tribute failed, either the Generals or the 
Hellenotamiai would report to the council that there 
was no longer money to make the usual payments. 
The council reported to the assembly. The as- 
sembly decided (probably by the advice of the leading 
orator of the time) that money should be paid in to 
the Hellenotamiai from the treasure stored in the 
temples. 

The council chamber thus formed the central 
bureau, from which direction and control could be 
exercised over all departments; and all payments 
were made by the Prytanies, sitting as the repre- 
sentatives of the people, through their clerks the 
amodextat, a body of men appointed annually by 
lot. . 

The monthly accounts which had to be laid 
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before the assembly were probably drawn up by the 
Prytanies themselves or their “secretary” (ypap- 
patevs), unless—as is possible—this was one of the 
duties of the Logistai. 

These Logistai were a board of 30 men, who were Logistai. 
appointed by lot. They were the public accountants 
of the state. The monthly accounts of the Prytanies, 
though they afforded a means of comparing the total 
income and expenditure for the month, and would 
ordinarily prevent any extensive fraud on the part 
of the members of the council, would yet have to be 
much supplemented if the orators and politicians 
were to possess the information necessary for pre- 
paring financial schemes, and getting a grasp of 
the condition of affairs. It was the duty of the 
Logistai, at the command of the council or assembly, 
to supplement these, as often as was desired, by 
preparing tables of statistics. Whenever a state- 
ment was required of the total expenses of any 
department, or of the debts of the state, or the 
produce of a tax, application would be made to the 
‘Logistai, who had then to produce the information. 

This duty was of most consequence at the annual 
examination of the retiring magistrates, and at the 
quadrennial examination of all the public accounts. 
Every magistrate, before he retired from office, had to 
produce an account of all the public money of which 
he had had charge. It was the duty of the Logistai, 
as public accountants, to examine these accounts; 
and to test their accuracy by comparing them with 
one another. If in the accounts of the Treasurers of 
the Goddess, or the Hellenotamiai, a sum was entered 
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as paid to the Generals, the Logistai would have to 
turn to the accounts published by the Generals to 
see whether this sum was properly entered there. 
Similarly, the accounts of the Poletai would be 
checked by a comparison with those of the Practores, 
from whom they had received the confiscated 
property of public debtors, and of the various 
companies who had bought from them any tax. 
Supposing any inaccuracy were discovered, this could 
be made the ground for legal proceedings; and, 
according to the regular Attic custom, the case 
would be tried by a jury court presided over by 
the Logistai. 

The duties of the Logistai were however in no 
way confined to this audit. Whenever any statisti- 
cal information concerning the finances was desired, 
the council or assembly would require the Logistai 
to produce it. Hence the Logisterion was a kind 
of archive house, where were kept not only the ac- 
counts of each board of magistrates, but financial 
statements of all kinds which had been drawn up 
by the Logistai. Some of these have been preserved 
to us. 

During the Peloponnesian war, the tapias ris 
Oeod were ordered to pay from the treasure under 
their charge certain sums of money to the Generals 
and other officials, in order to meet the deficit caused 
by the failure of the tribute and the expenses of the 
war. In order simply to test the correctness of the 
accounts, it would have been sufficient to see that 
the sum entered by the tapas as paid corresponded 
to that which the Generals and other officials 
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professed to have received. But the money was 
only borrowed from the temples: it would have to be 
repaid, and repaid with interest; but as it would be 
repaid not by the separate boards to which it had 
been lent, but by the council from the general fund 
at their disposal, it was necessary to have a record of 
the whole sum borrowed, together with the interest 
on it. The treasurers, as representatives of the God- 
dess to whom the money was owed, would doubtless 
keep such a record; but the state which owed the 
money would also have to do so. We have the 
fragments of a table of this kind, which has been 
drawn up by the Logistai as a record of the money 
owed to the Goddess by the state’. 

If the supposition be correct, according to which 
the lists of the firstfruits of tribute due to Athene 
were drawn up by the 30 Logistai, we get in these 
another instance of the same kind’. The tribute 
paid each year varied to some extent, and so o1 
course the sum received by the temple treasure also 
varied : in order therefore to be able at any time to 
know what sum had been paid, the Aoyoral them- 
selves kept a full list of the amount of the firstfruits. 
Each successive board of Xoy.orTai as they came into 
office would find a full statement of what. money had 
been paid into the Treasury. This they would use 
for reference in the quadrennial examination of the 
temple accounts; and it would also be available 


INC. Ant. 2 t3e 

2, I. A. i. 226—254, These lists are put up bro ra rpid- 
xovra, who are probably the same as of oyoral of rpidkovra of C, 
I. A. i. 32. 
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whenever, for the discussion of financial matters, a 
statement of the money in the temples and the 
probable income for future years was necessary. 
Similarly, when the council was occupied with the 
question of the assessment of the allies, the help of 
the Logistai would be required. The total sum to 
be exacted from the allies having been fixed by the 
assembly, it was the duty of the council to determine 
each year the quota to be paid by each city. It is 
surely not unreasonable to suppose that the help of 
the Logistai, and the tables drawn up by them, would 
be used in order to make the necessary calculations. 

Another instance is preserved in an inscription, 
which records the repayment of a certain sum of 
money that was owed to the sacred treasures. In 
it we find that the council is ordered to summon 
the Logistai, who are to calculate the sum which 
is to be repaid, and make a report to the council’. 

In all these cases we see that, though the exis- 
tence of these documents would make fraud by the 
officials very difficult, this was not their only value. 
They would make it possible for anyone to acquire 
with very little difficulty an accurate knowledge of 
the financial condition of the city. By going to the 
Logisterion, any citizen could in a short time at first 
hand get the information which Socrates warned 
Glaucon was necessary for all who wished to give the 
city useful advice. The people would learn that 
without which they could not manage their own 
affairs. The publicity of business was secured. 

It is surprising to us that the Athenians should 

AO. LAT 132) 
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have considered this to be work which did not 
require special skill, and could be entrusted to 
men selected by lot. With regard to them we should 
especially like to know from what class of the popu- 
lation they were generally taken; also whether 
they always sat and worked all together, or were 
divided into several separate divisions each of which 
took part of the work. We can at least be sure 
that the fact that so many men were together 
responsible for the work, and that they were ap- 
pointed only for one year by lot would completely 
avert what is for such a body the most serious 
danger, that of collusion. Appointed as they were, 
any deliberate agreement with the other magistrates, 
whether treasurers or executive, would ‘be almost 
impossible; and the remains which we possess are 
sufficient to show that their work was thoroughly 
done’. 

We can now pass on to the consideration of dmodexral. 
the duties of others of the officials. The amodexras 
I have already mentioned. They appear to have 
been little more than clerks. They sat in the 
council chamber, received money when it was paid 
in, counted it, gave receipts, paid it out, and took 
receipts. The only question concerning them which 
presents much difficulty is whether they had a 
treasury of their own where money was kept. Sup- 
posing money were paid in to the amodexrai which 


1 For a case where the work was dishonestly done, ef. Aesch. 
in Tim. 107 (126), Aoyorys yap yevduevos wreiora wey Thy woh 
Braye Sapa NayBdvwv mapa Trav ob dSicalws dpedvrov, padiora 8” 
ésuxopayTnce Tovs pndev HOLKNKOTAS. 
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was not at once wanted by some other office, but 
would be wanted for the current expenses, and so 
could not be added permanently to the reserve fund, 
what would be done with it? where was it kept ? 
would it even for one night be added to the sums 
kept in the omic @ddopos, or was there some treasure- 
house under the immediate control of the council? 
We must, I think, assume that there was, but, so far 
as I know, no record of it has been preserved’. 

A point of some interest is the relation of the 
amodextai to the cwraxpérar”. All we are able to 
make out is, that the latter was a very old office; 
while the arodexraé were most likely introduced 
either by Cleisthenes, or later, for they are closely 
connected with the council of the 500, and were 
probably first created when it acquired its adminis- 
trative duties. The xwXaxpérar were however re- 
tamed for some time, and money for certain purposes 
was paid by them till the end of the 5th century, 
after which they seem to disappear. They are said 
generally to have paid money for sacred and ritual 
purposes, but in the inscriptions this is not ex- 


1 We hear of a raulas ris Bovdjs, but probably his duties were 
quite unconnected with the control exercised by the Bou over the 
expenses of the State. He had charge of the fund which the 
council required for its own expenses,—to pay its messengers 
and slaves, to provide for the setting up of decrees, ete. This must 
be clearly distinguished from the administration of the unappro- 
priated public money. 

2 Harpoer. ad voc. dmodexrat says:—ére dé avr) rav kKw@AakpeT av 
ol dmodexral trd Kdewobévous dredelxOnoar, ’Avdporiav év TG devrépw. 
The kwaxpérac are however constantly mentioned in inscriptions 
throughout the 5th century. 
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clusively the case’. It is disappointing that we 
are not told how the cwdaxpéras were appointed: 
it would be a considerable help to know in what 
way the Athenians dealt with an old-established 
semi-religious office of this kind. 

The Logistai and Apodectai were both closely 
cormected with the council. They belonged to the 
central administration of the finances. We must 
now turn our attention to other officials who were 
occupied with the work of the various departments. 

And of these it will be convenient first to take é\dqvora- 
the Hellenotamiai, because at one time their duties “ ee 
became so extensive as to make them really trea- 
surers of almost all the public money. We are 
unfortunately however left in ignorance on many 
points connected with them. There is even no re- 
cord as to the manner and conditions of their ap- 
pointment. This is due to the fact that, as they 
ceased to exist after the 5th century, the lexico- 
graphers tell us nothing of them. From the lists of 
them which are preserved we find however that they 
were probably 10 in number; that they were taken 
apparently from the wealthier classes ; that the office 
was an annual one; and that re-election was not 
practised. Whether they were appointed by lot we 
do not know. The probability seems to be that they 
were: at least their duties do not seem to have been 


1 0, I, A.i. 25, iv. 11%, 27, 35, 538%. Schol. ad Aristoph. Vespas 
695, Aves 1541. It seems as if they gradually lost their functions, 
since in some of the inscriptions quoted they pay money which in 
later times would be paid by the dmodexral. In the last they and 
the drodexral are both mentioned. 
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of a different kind from those generally entrusted to 
the magistrates who were so elected. They were 
responsible for the custody of the tribute paid by the 
allies; they had to receive it from the collectors, 
acknowledge the receipt, and take care of it, till they 
received an order from the Assembly to pay it away. 
This work is exactly similar to that done by the 
Treasurers of the Goddess who, we know, were chosen 
by lot from among the members of the first class’. 
At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war the 
office of the Hellenotamiai had become the centre 
of the whole financial administration. The reason 
of this was that as the tribute of the allies was by 
far the largest sum which was at the disposal of 
the Assembly, it had become customary to defray 
from it expenses which ought really to have been 
charged to other funds, and thus it happened that 
during the war, when the Treasurers of the Goddess 
advanced money to the state, they generally paid it 
to the Hellenotamiai. This was simply for con- 
venience of management. The Generals, the Thesmo- 
thetai, and the Priests had been accustomed to draw 
their supplies from the Hellenotamiai. When their 
treasure was exhausted, the question how to provide 
money again came before the council and the As- 
sembly. It was decided to have recourse to the 
sacred treasure, and the Treasurers were simply 
ordered to pay the money to the Hellenotamiai. 
The executive magistrates continued as before to 


1 It is common to say that the Hellenotamiai were elected, but 
I find no authority for this, Cf. Busolt in Miiller’s Handbuch, iv. 
USS) 178:. 
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draw upon them: and it was much easier to keep a 
record of the public state if this money was paid 
first into the treasure, and not direct to the several 
departments. 

Next in importance are the “Treasurers of the raula ris 
Goddess.” Our information about these is consider- °°” 
able and of such a kind as to enable us to realise 
with some detail the workings of the system of which 
they formed a part. It is necessary to say however 
that they stood on rather a different footing from 
the other officials who were elected by lot, because, 
according to an authority’ whom there is no reason 
for rejecting, they were not chosen from all citizens 
but only from those who possessed sufficient property 
to be classed among the wevtaxociopédipvor. The 
reason of this was, apparently, that, supposing any of 
the money entrusted to them disappeared, it might 
be possible to recover it from the private property of 
the treasurers. With this exception they seem to 
have held a position similar to that of other «Anpwrat 
dpxai, and their duties appear to have been strictly 
defined in the way which was necessary for officials 
so chosen’. 

Their actual business was the custody of the 
money and treasure deposited in the temple on the 
Acropolis. They had to take care that it was not 
stolen*. The state had to see that the treasurers 


1 Pollux 8. 97; and Suidas referred to by Gilbert, St. 1. p. 234. 
[But see Appendix. ] 

2 The first mention of them is in Herodot. viii. 51. — 

3 Cf, Dem. in Timocratem 136 for a case where the raylar were 
accused of criminal negligence because the temple had caught fire. 
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themselves did not steal it. We find that ample means 
were taken to ensure the attainment of both these 
ends. Each board when it came into office had to 
make a full inventory of all the treasures contained 
in the temple, which on their retirement was handed 
over to their successors. These after making their 
own inventory would proceed to compare the 
list of treasure actually present in the temple with 
the list they had received. The treasurers might not 
spend any money, nor part with any treasure (except 
perhaps small sums) without the sanction of a special 
vote of the assembly’; a special record of all such 
authorised expenditure was made out by the trea- 
surers. At the end of every four years the accounts 
for that period were examined by the Noyora/: and 
had any of the tawéas for any year abstracted aught 
of the treasure, or owing to carelessness allowed it 
to be taken, it would be impossible to avoid detec- 
tion. If he had taken something away and omitted 
it on the list he handed over to his successors, the 
fraud would at once be discovered by a comparison 
of his list with that of his predecessor: and, unless 
he could show some decree authorising him to take 
it away, or some other public body to whom he had 
paid the money (in which case the receipt of it 
would have been entered in the accounts of that 
body in the possession of the Noycrat), he would 
have to make good the loss to the state, and be 
liable to a criminal prosecution. On the other hand, 
supposing he abstracted something, but entered the 


POLO ReA yi slSS eens: Yngicauévov Tod Shuov. In]. ce. 183—4 
we find the formula Wygicapevou rob Ojmwouv THY addelav. 
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money or treasure in his list as though it were still 
there, the loss would be discovered by his successors 
when they made up their list. The advantage of 
the collegiate system, annual office, and election by 
lot will be clear. Peculation or fraud could only 
be successful if the officials several years together 
entered into a conspiracy, for it was the officials of 
one year who in self-defence were obliged to point 
out any mistakes in the accounts of their prede- 
cessors. But a conspiracy of the extent which would 
have been necessary must have been almost im- 
possible, just because the officials of each year were 
bound together by no tie; that they served together 
was pure chance; and no board could foresee by 
whom it would be succeeded. Had there been one 
or two taplaz, had they been elected, had re-election 
been allowed, or had the office been held for many 
years, then peculation would have been possible and 
comparatively easy; because there would have been 
fewer persons involved, and there would have been 
more time. Had the Aoyortai been few in number, 
had they been elected, there might have been a hope 
of bribing them and giving them a share of the 
profits, or of getting suitable people elected. To 
admit 30 men chosen by chance into a conspiracy 
of the kind would only have been possible where 
public morality and public spirit were very low. Had 
that been the case, the democracy could not have 
existed’. What it required was a good deal of public 


1 Aeschines in Timarchum 109 etc. (127—28) relates an 
instance where a raulas was enabled to steal money from the 
temple by the collusion of a Bovdeurijs, but he does not say any- 
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activity, and a moderate standard of honesty; what 
the constitution ensured was that the officials should 
not have any temptation to fall below the average of 
honesty—a temptation which is often present, and 
perhaps seldom resisted. The object of all such 
machinery must be not to raise the standard of 
probity, but to make use of it, and to apply it to 
the public administration. 

The inscriptions which have been discovered are 
sufficient to convince us of the reality of the pre- 
cautions taken, and of the care devoted to the 
arrangement of all the details of the system. The 
most interesting is one’ which records a vote of the 
éxxdnoia concerning the creation of a new board of 
treasurers, apparently those which were known as the 
Tapiat Tév dAXwv Oedv. This shows us clearly the 
working of the system. The whole arrangements 
are made by a decree of the Assembly; it is the 
ojos which decides that the money shall be repaid 
to the gods, and sets apart a certain revenue to meet 
the expenditure. The work is entirely carried out 
by men elected by lot: first of all, the oytoTai 
calculate exactly what the sum due is; then, when 
they have done so, the money has to be paid back to 
the priests and other officials, from whom it had 
been borrowed, by the Prytanies in the council; and 
all the documents in possession of the priests re- 
cording the debt are to be destroyed. By this 


thing which enables one to see how he did it. The difficulty in 
this and similar cases is that we do not know how much members 
of the board could do alone without their colleagues. 

10.1, A. i, 32. Hicks N. 38. 
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means the account with the priests and curators 
will be closed. The decree then proceeds to make 
arrangements for the custody of the money in the 
future. Treasurers are to be chosen by lot, the 
priests and curators (who have just received the 
money) are then to pay it to the new board in the 
presence of the council. The new treasurers are 
then to count it, and publish a list of what they 
have in their possession; and every year the board 
has similarly to publish a list of the money in the 
treasury, with an account of all which they have 
received or spent. 

This decree is in many ways very remarkable. 
It was made in the year 435. Pericles’ influence 
was then at its height, and we may naturally sup- 
pose, even if the actual wording be not his, that it 
expresses his policy. It was passed after the full 
democratic constitution had been introduced; all 
the officials mentioned in it are elected by lot. A 
careful examination of it will, I think, bear out the 
position I am defending, that efficiency of adminis- 
‘tration was one of the chief characteristics of the 
~ Democratic constitution of which election by lot 
was a part. The framers of the decree have a 
distinct end in view, and they have an ample 
machinery to attain it; the wording of the decree 
is simple and straightforward, it is not burdened 
with circumlocutions, there is no parade of legal 
accuracy, but at the same time the meaning of each 
clause is quite clear’. For the execution of the 


1 There is an almost pedantic adherence to the proper forms: 
the money is to be paid by the mpurdves to the old lepeis, i.e. the 


Twdnrat. 
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decree a number of officials are required, but the 
duties of each are carefully defined, and every pre- 
caution is taken to make it clear that each board 
has one definite thing to do, which it must do, and 
no more. The execution of the whole depends on 
the efficient co-operation of a number of men, but 
their duties do not overlap. The duties assigned to 
each are in fact so simple only because they belong 
to a highly organised system. Election by lot ap- 
pears here not as the result of democratic jealousy, 
but as part of a clearly thought-out system, which 
has been carefully elaborated so as to exclude as far 
as possible serious mismanagement, or fraud. The 
Athenian intellect applying itself to financial organi- 
sation has produced a system which shows admirable 
clearness of conception and thoroughness of execu- 
tion. It is possible that the system was not so 
perfect in its working as it appears to be on paper : 
but this decree at least justifies us in maintaining 
that the statesmen who introduced the lot did not 
do so recklessly; one is tempted to think that one 
of the chief reasons why Pericles made his democratic 
changes was that he saw in them the only means of 
getting a pure and efficient administration. 

Among other officials who were connected with 
finance were the Poletai: that they were appointed 
by lot illustrates the remarkable nature of the system. 
They had to transact on the part of the state all the 
business connected with the sale of any public 


officials from whom it was borrowed: and then is paid by them to 
the new rayula: not paid direct by the mpurdves to the new 
Tapia, Cf. vv. 10 and 18. 
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property, and the reception of tenders from con- 
tractors for the execution of public works. Their 
office was of particular importance because among 
their duties was the sale of the taxes to the men 
who farmed them. From this alone it follows that a 
very large part of the permanent income of the State 
must have passed through their hands. Besides this, 
they dealt with all the money which came from the 
sale of property which had been confiscated. Now 
this, especially in times of distress, was no in- 
considerable sum, and the proceeds of such sales 
were looked on as an important part of the public 
income. 

The duties would be the registration and publi- 
cation of all taxes, contracts, and property which was 
to be sold. The publication took place by notices 
put up outside the office of the Poletai in the 
Agora’. Here too the actual sale would generally 
take place. In the case however of important 
taxes, it appears that the sale took place before the 
council’; and it is not improbable that the members 
of the council actually voted as to who should be 
allowed to buy the tax; a procedure analogous to 
that which sometimes took place in the lease of the 
property of a minor by the Archons in a law-court. 
In less important matters where this did not happen, 
the sale was by public auction. Probably the ten 
Poletai sat on raised seats and presided; the pro- 
clamations would be made by a Herald, and the 
Secretary of the board would take notes of the 


1 Cf, Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, ii. 357. 
2 Andoc. de mysteriis, 132—134. [See Appendix. ] 
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proceedings. The Poletai would be responsible that 
all was done with proper formality; they would 
determine on the time, see that due notice was 
served, give the necessary orders to the public slaves, 
and formally assign the purchase to the highest 
bidder’. For the preservation of order there would 
be one or more police (roforav) at their disposal. 
The purchaser would then have to pay the money 
to the Poletai in their office ; after which, they would 
personally hand over the property, or in some form 
give a certificate of purchase. Finally, they had at 
once to pay the money which they had received to 
the Apodectai in the Bouleuterion; and, when the 
year was over, to draw up and publish accounts of 
all they had received by sales. These would at the 
end of their office be examined by the Logistai, and 
would afterwards be preserved among the other 
archives’. 

It is not possible to get quite as clear a picture 
of the duties of the Practores. They had to exact 
the money from men who had been fined by a 
magistrate, or by a law-court. The magistrate who 
had inflicted the fine, or the president of the court, 
sent a record of it to the mpaxtopes, who, we must 
suppose, had also a regular office. They would then 
either by means of a public slave, or in person, 
request payment. If the fine were paid at once, 
the record of the debt would be destroyed, and 
the Practores would hand over the money to the 


1 Plutarch, Alc. vy. 
2 There are preserved several fragments of inscriptions which 
appear to belong to these accounts of the Poletai. G.I. A.i. 274, ete. 
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Apodectai. If payment were delayed, the name of 
the defaulter would be entered in the list of public 
debtors, the supervision of which was the chief 
duty of these officials, and until his name was 
erased the defaulting debtor would be deprived of 
his political privileges. Ifthe debt were in any way 
disputed, the matter could be made the subject of a 
fresh trial; and in that case the Practores would 
empanel a jury, and themselves preside in the court. 
If however a debtor from want of money did not pay 
the debt, he seems generally to have been left at 
large, but was liable to a criminal prosecution sup- 
posing he attempted to use his rights as a citizen. 
If for any reason rigorous measures were to be 
adopted, the Practores would order the confiscation of 
his property; which would then be handed over to the 
Poletai to be sold. If it were movable, the Practores 
would request the Eleven to go and seize it. In some 
cases the person of the debtor would be seized, and he 
would be kept in prison. The names of men who 
had not paid the taxes would also be given to the 
' Practores as public debtors, but probably only after 
they had been convicted in court. The duties of the 
office seem however to have been chiefly the collec- 
tion of debts in consequence of the decision of a 
court, and the care of the list. Their duties, im- 
portant as they were, were only a single part in 
the procedure by which money from condemned 
criminals was safely conveyed to the public treasury. 
The principle of division of labour is here also 
carried out. This careful limitation of the duties of 
each office, which in a modern bureaucracy is often 
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so deadening, was necessary when the officials were 
changed each year. 

These spaxtopes were closely connected in their 
duties with the Eleven. 

The Eleven seems to have been an euphemistic 
name for officials who in later times and in other 
states were called Secwopi’Aaxes’. They had not only 
the charge and control of the prisons, with the duty 
of superintending and being present at public execu- 
tions, but they had also to seize the persons of men 
who were to be imprisoned and the property which 
had been confiscated. The actual taking into custody 
and execution was of course performed either by 
slaves or servants. 

From the account of the death of Socrates given 
by Plato, we learn that the whole college of the 
Kleven announced to him personally the approach of 
his death. Itis probable that a distinguished prisoner 
like Socrates would be treated with more respect 
than an ordinary man who was to be executed; 
but this narrative will remind us that the dignity 
of these offices, which might easily have suffered 
from the mode of appointment, would be preserved 
by the number of members of which they consisted. 
They would give countenance and authority to one 
another: whether it were the Poletai presiding at a 
sale, the Eleven at an execution, or the Practores in 
court, an ordinary citizen who would have no respect 


* It was probably from a similar feeling that the prison was 
generally called 76 olknua. Cf. Wachsmuth, 1. ¢. ii. p. 383, n. 2. 
They are also called émimednrat tov kaxodpywv. Antiphon, de 
morte Herodis, § 17. 
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for one of these men individually would be quicker 
to recognise in them the authority of the laws when 
he saw them moving about together and acting in 
company. This is not necessary when the magi- 
strates are members of one class in the state; or when, 
being appointed for their ability and holding office 
for many years, they can gather around their own 
persons the mystery and dignity of office. The cor- 
porate and collective action of many men, however 
foolish and insignificant as individuals, would form 
some substitute for this. 

The eiogopa, or direct property tax, which was Other 
only levied in times of war, or other great necessity, tas. 
was not sold as were the indirect taxes. It was 
collected directly by the state. For the collections 
there were special officers appointed. We hear of 
Svaypadets, who had apparently to superintend the 
assessment, and é«doyets, who actually collected it. 
These latter are said by the lexicographers to have 
been chosen by lot, and this statement is supported 
by a passage in Demosthenes’. If this be the case, 
‘they are an exception to the rule that men were 
never chosen by lot for any but continuous offices ; 
unless indeed, as is possible, they were appointed 
annually, so that all the machinery might be ready 
for the levying of a tax should one be required. We 
have no information about them, and it is probable 
that both in the formation of the register and the 
collection of the money, the officials of the Demes 
and other divisions did the greater part of the 


1 Androtion 48. The émypadets, however, mentioned by Iso- 
crates xvii. 41 were elected. 
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work, which would otherwise have been far more 
than could have been managed by a single board. 
The dsaypadets and éxdXoyeis must have superin- 
tended the action of the local officials on behalf 
of the central government. 

This list of officials will give some conception of 
the wealth of labour spent by the Athenians on a 
single part of their administration ; and it illustrates 
the chief characteristics of the system. The work 
was so much divided, that the duties of each office 
were very simple. In consequence, it was possible 
to fix the responsibility for any neglect of duty, 
or dishonesty, upon the board in whose jurisdiction 
the matter was; and an elaborate system of accoun- 
tability resulted, by which it was the interest of any 
one office to point out the dishonesty of another, and 
whereby it became difficult to organise any fraud 
without the certainty of detection. It does not 
sound a great deal to say that the Athenian system 
rendered it difficult for its officials to cheat, and made 
it clear with whom the responsibility for doing any 
particular thing rested ; but a very slight knowledge 
of the administration of ancient and modern states 
will remind us that most governments have not 
been. able to attain what seems at first so easy. 


CHAPTER V. 
JUDICIAL MAGISTRATES. 


THE extension of the custom of election by lot 
to judicial offices is more remarkable than any 
other use of it. It will be necessary to examine the 
object and result of this shortly. It will also be 
interesting to see to what extent the’ method of 
election caused the peculiarities of the Athenian 
legal system. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the effect which the Absence 
existence of a class of trained lawyers has had on to oe 
the constitutional development of various countries, /“”y¢"s. 
Both in England and in Rome their decisions have 
had a great part in the creation of the laws; and in 
America it is the lawyers alone who are now to some 
extent removed from the influence of the popular 
will, and can even stop the execution of the laws 
passed by the representative assemblies. In these 
and in other cases we find a complicated system of 
law, administered by a class of men who have had 
a special training, and are strongly influenced by 
professional feeling. The complex system of law 
and the great influence of lawyers go together; one 
cannot exist without the other, and both are clearly 
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opposed to the influence of Democracy. Both of 
these were completely unknown at Athens. This 
is so obvious that it perhaps seems superfluous to 
call attention to it; and yet it is worth while to 
ask the reason of it, the more so as their absence 
was essential to the existence of the Democracy. 

At first sight there is very great resemblance 
between the duties of a Roman Pretor and an 
Athenian Archon. The great influence which the 
Preetor had on the development of the Roman law 
came from duties which were nearly akin to those of 
the Athenian Archons. In both cases the chief duty 
of the magistrate was not to try the case, but to 
prepare it for trial; in both cases the actual trial 
was before jurors: with this important distinction, 
that at Rome civil cases were generally tried before 
a single judex, at Athens before a large d:caornypuov. 
At Athens as at Rome this arrangement was the 
result of a historical development: the original 
Archons like the original Preetors had themselves 
heard and settled all cases, and it was only by a 
later development that their duties were limited 
as they were. 

Schémann explains clearly what were the duties 
of the Archon, or other official, under the system as 
we know it’. It was before him that the plaintiff 
and defendant in a suit had to appear: they had to 
explain the grounds of the action, and had to collect 
evidence and lay it before him. The duties of the 


* Meier u. Schémann Attischer Process, ed. by Lipsius. Cp. 
esp. 11. 41, ete. 
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magistrate were to a great extent formal, and would 
have been performed perfectly well by aclerk*. He 
made no comment, and gave no opinion. He simply 
entered the case on the lists of those to be tried, 
and decided on which day it should be heard. 
He was also responsible for summoning the jury. 
It was indeed possible that the plaintiff had come 
before the wrong court: he might have summoned an 
alien to appear before the Thesmothetai, instead of 
before the Polemarch. In this case the magistrate 
could point out the error, and dismiss the case. But 
his influence did not extend beyond this. He did 
not use his position to declare, or interpret the law. 
And it is in this that he differs from a Roman 
Preetor. When a case was brought forward in Rome, 
the Pretor listened to the evidence on both sides 
and himself formulated the plea, and he did so in 
such a manner as thereby to declare the law. He 
exercised moreover very wide discretion in accepting 
or rejecting a case. He could, and often did refuse 
to grant a trial either because the plea had no real 
legal basis, or—a more remarkable stretch of his 
authority—because it seemed to him that the legal 


1 The account of the duties of the magistrate, ch. 11. pp. 42—44 
compared with the account of the dvdxpicis p. 790 etc. makes it clear 
that the only matters which in any case were left to his decision 
were (1) whether he should receive the suit, (2) on what day the 
case should be tried. Of these, as to (1), he had little latitude 
allowed him; he could only refuse to receive a suit in cases where 
to do so would be an obvious contravention of a law. His other 
duties were to receive the evidence on both sides, hear the oaths 
taken, and put the case in proper order: but all as a clerk 
might do it. 
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claims on which it was founded conflicted with 
equity. 

But the Archon never used his personal judgment 
in this way: he took on himself no responsibility of 
this kind: it was inconceivable to an Athenian 
that he should. All he could do was, when the 
law clearly said that causes of a certain kind should 
be brought before a certain magistrate and not 
before him, to refuse to receive them. Suppose 
there were a dispute as to the interpretation of this 
law, even that the Archon or Thesmothetes did not 
himself decide. It was made the ground of a separate 
action and referred to a jury—in some cases referred 
to the same jury who tried the whole case, so that 
the same court had at the same time to consider the 
merits of the plea, and its own competence to try it’. 

What is the cause of this difference? Clearly 
this: that the Archons were chosen by lot, and the 
Preetors elected. The Przetor was chosen to fill his 
office either because of personal ability or because of 
his birth. But if he was chosen because of his rank, 
he was a member of a close body of men among 
whom a great knowledge of law was common. The 
leading lawyers were all Senators; a Senator did not 
act independently, he acted as a member of his 
order. A Pretor in his legal decisions would not 
only be giving his own opinion, he would be the 
mouthpiece of a body which contained all the legal 


1 Cf. Schémann 1. c, p. 841 etc. In all the different forms 
which he describes, dvapnaprupla—mapaypagpi—eEwpmoola, we find 
that the question of jurisdiction is brought before a jury, and 
not decided by a magistrate. 
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traditions and wisdom of the state. Hence his de- 
cisions would have authority; if the Pretor told a 
plaintiff that he had no case, and refused to grant an 
action, the plaintiff would feel that the law had 
spoken: he would know that the Pretor had con- 
sulted other men before giving his decision. And 
the decision of the Preetor in consequence formed a 
precedent ; it would be incorporated in the Edict of 
his successor, and would become a substantive part 
of the law as administered. 

But an Athenian Archon had no power to take 
upon himself to grant or refuse a suit. He repre- 
sented no one, he was of no special ability or 
knowledge. Had he done so, his act would have been 
purely arbitrary; he would not himself have been 
bound to act in the same way in other cases, much 
less would his colleagues and successors have been 
influenced by it. He had therefore none of that 
power of indirect legislation which at Rome was 
in the hands of the legal profession. And so the 
duties which the Roman Pretor carried out with 
intelligence the Archon performed mechanically. 

A single case will help to make this clear. After Instance 
the revolution of 403 an amnesty was passed, one Tn 
clause of which decreed that (with certain excep- yp¢%- 
tions) political acts done before that date should not 
be made the ground of a criminal prosecution. Of 
course, as could have been foreseen, attempts were 
made to evade this law, and difficulties arose as to 
the interpretation of it’. In consequence it often 


1 Of. Isocrates, mpds Kaddiuaxov § 1—3. 
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happened that someone was accused of murder, and 
pleaded in his defence not only that he was innocent, 
but also that he was protected by the Amnesty. It 
was obviously inconvenient that these two com- 
pletely different questions should be tried at the 
same time by the same court: how then was a plea 
of this kind to be met? It was as a rule one not of 
fact, but of law: “If the defendant has committed 
the murder, is it one of those crimes which come 
under the Amnesty, or not?” Had a similar case 
arisen in Rome, or in any other state where the 
magistrate had authority and influence as a man 
learned in the law, the Prator himself would have 
decided it. He would have granted or refused an 
action, according as he thought the defendant was 
protected or not by the Amnesty. But at Athens 
the Archons never attempted to take this responsi- 
bility on themselves. The only way of escape was 
a Law. Hence a law was passed through the 
éxxAnota instituting a new form of procedure to 
meet this special case—the well-known zapaypadgn'. 
A difficulty which at Rome would have been settled 
by the Preetor could at Athens not be solved without 
an appeal to the Assembly. We see at once how the 
power of the dos was a direct result of the absence 
of ability and influence among the magistrates; in 
other words, how election by lot was necessary to the 
perfection of the democracy. 

We can now see to what was due the chief 
characteristic of the Athenian law, its great sim- 


1 Cf. Schémann p. 850, n. 234. 
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plicity. This did not come from any peculiarities 
of the Greek mind. The Athenians were not inferior 
to the Romans in their power of framing a system, 
nor were they wanting in ability to analyse the basis 
of law; yet the Athenian law never got beyond 
the rudimentary state: it remained merely a list of 
rules or precepts for conduct, with apparently little 
attempt at scientific arrangement. The Athenian 
courts were active, the number of cases tried was 
immense, and the complexity of the issues often 
considerable, and yet there was no authoritative 
interpretation of the law; no glosses were collected 
round the rules; the laws remaimed short simple 
and straightforward. This is of course due partly 
to the peculiar constitution of the law-courts; but 
it is still more due to the absence of authority of the 
magistrates. Owing to this, there was no attempt 
made to distinguish between questions of law and 
questions of fact. The same men decided both to- 
gether. Each case came before the court in its 
entirety, and when the verdict was given no one 
could tell on what grounds it had been given. Hence 
there could be no precedent. A precedent is only 
possible when an authoritative exposition can be 
given of the law, in such a way that it is applic- 
able to other cases, apart from the particular circum- 
stances which were the occasion of it. This could not 
be done at Athens; for there was no authoritative 
ruling of the Judge, or formula of the Preetor, and the 
very nature of the courts prevented their decision 
becoming a precedent. Again, there was no custom- 
ary law: there was nothing to which an advocate could 
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appeal but the written laws, “the laws of Solon.” 
The speechmakers were the only people who were 
professionally connected with the law, and advocates 
are only of use in developing a system of law when 
the court before which they plead is itself composed 
of professional lawyers. 

One result of this again is the peculiar nature of 
the Athenian laws. They are as a rule the concise 
statement of some general principle. They are put in 
such a form that they can be understood and applied 
by a court of laymen. Elaborately drawn up laws 
full of. technical phraseology which aim at covering 
every possible case, are really much easier to apply 
than the apparently simpler rules; but they can 
only be used by trained minds and memories. At 
Athens no one was specially trained. It was more- 
over the absence of any authoritative explanation of 
the law which caused the Athenians to be so par- 
ticular about their laws. Inconsistencies in the law 
and obscurities of expression are not of great impor- 
tance where the interpretation of the laws is the 
professed occupation of a large and organised 
body of able men. The law will eventually be 
hidden and superseded by the interpretation, and 
the goodness or badness of the law be of little 
moment. At Athens, where each case had to be 
decided by inexperienced people, any inconsistency 
in the laws would destroy all confidence in the 
justice of the courts, and so the activity which in 
other countries is devoted to elaborating the law 
and making it more complete, at Athens was spent 
in simplifying and shortening it. 
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This department shows, I think, more clearly 
than any other, how true it is that the power of the 
Assembly depended on the absence of special ability 
in the magistrates and officials; and why it 
was that election by lot was so essential to the 
democracy. A consideration of this will convince us 
how far all modern states are from being what a 
Greek would have called a democracy. It will be 
an interesting problem in the future to see to what 
extent consistent democrats will succeed in doing 
away with what they ought to consider their most 
formidable enemy—a class of trained lawyers. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS. 


THE principles which prevailed in the finance 
administration were consistently carried out in all 
other parts of the public service. The immediate 
control over each department of the state and the 
responsibility for the proper management of every 
separate public institution was placed in the hands 
of a special board of 10 men annually appointed by 
lot. Each of these was constitutionally a committee 
of the Assembly, or the council, and it was by means 
of these committees that the larger bodies kept up 
their control over the innumerable details of public 
business. The actual work was done by public 
slaves and by contractors; the duties of these com- 
mittees were normally to inspect and control the 
work, so as to ensure that it was properly done. 

It is impossible to give an account of all of these 
committees. The system will be best explained by 
investigating a single department which may be 
taken as typical of the others. 

Among them, those of whom we have most 
knowledge, are the inspectors of the dockyards, 
I propose therefore to give a short account of their 
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duties. This will show better than anything else the 
sort of work which these committees had to do; for 
the duties of the éwuperntat tév éwropiwv, and even 
of the octtodiraxes, or the petpovduor, and other 
boards must have been to some extent like theirs, 
That is, as I shall explain, they had to see that the 
wishes and decrees of the people were carried out; 
they had to exercise for the people the control and 
superintendence over its servants and workmen; and 
they had to report and bring to trial all who were 
guilty of neglect of duty’. 

Each year there was appointed a board of men, 
ériperntal Tov vewpiwv, aS superintendents and 
inspectors of the dockyards. We have no direct 
information as to the method of their appointment, 
but I think that we shall be justified in assuming 
with Boeckh? on the analogy of all similar offices that 
they were appointed by lot®. An examination of the 
duties they had to perform will show that this is in 
itself not improbable. Apart from this, we find by 
the lists which we possess that they were ten in 
number, and were chosen one from each tribe, and 
that re-election if not impossible at least was very 


1 J am entirely indebted to Boeckh for my account of these 
inspectors. His edition of the inscriptions containing their 
reports and accounts, published as an appendix to his Staats- 
haushaltung der Athener, contains a great mass of information, 
The inscriptions discovered since he wrote, which are now 
published in the 2nd volume of the Corpus, add little to our 
knowledge. I refer to Boeckh’s edition by Roman numbers, but 
always add the reference to the Corpus. 

2p, 48. 

3 C. I. A. i. 77 shows us that they existed in the 5th century. 
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rare. Not a single case occurs of which we have 
knowledge; and, though our lists are very frag- 
mentary, they contain at least enough names to 
show that re-election, if it ever occurred, was a 
great exception. I should incline to believe that it 
was unknown. 

The duties of these éipednrai, as appears from 
the inscriptions, were during their year of office to 
make a full inspection of the dockyards, and draw up 
a complete list of all the ships and fittings which 
they contained; as well as to enter in it all ships 
which.were at sea, and any articles which were miss- 
ing, together with the name of the person who was 
responsible for replacing them. When the board 
came into office at the beginning of the official year, 
they received a list from the retiring board. It would 
then be their duty to make a careful inspection of 
the dockyards, and see whether the list was correct. 
If anything which was entered in the o77)A7n was not 
forthcoming, the retiring éwiednraé with their secre- 
tary (ypauparevs) were responsible, and had to re- 
place it; and it was the duty of the new board to 
institute proceedings for the recovery of this as of 
all other debts’. This inspection was probably a 
work of considerable length: it went into great 
detail; and all the fittings of each several ship had 
to be examined. Besides the inspection, the chief 
duty of the émiyednrai was the collection of out- 


1C. I. A. ii, 811 (xv. xvi.) c. 166, rdde dpeldovew of rar 
vewplwy émrimednrat of ém’ ’Avrixdéovs dpxovros kal 6 ypaupareds 
abray rav oxevav, Gy ypdwavres els Thy oThdAnv od mapédocay ovra éy 
Tots vewplos. 
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standing debts. In all cases where anyone was in 
debt to the dockyards, the éiednrai had to insti- 
tute proceedings, and if the debt were disputed they 
were the presiding officers in the jury court which 
tried the case. 

Debts to the dockyards might arise in three ways: Debts. 
either (1) the preceding éwepernraé had not handed 
over everything which according to the accounts 
ought to have been forthcoming’. (2) The trierarchs 
returned a ship not in proper condition, or with 
some of her furniture missing. (3) New materials 
had not been delivered by the builders, or the 
materials delivered were bad*. Of these two latter 
cases I shall speak presently, but for the present it 
is sufficient to point out that normally all debts of 
which the éwipedrntai had cognisance were for the 
non-delivery of certain goods; and the suit was 
properly for the recovery of the goods, or an equiva- 
lent. The inspectors were responsible to the state. 
They had at the end of their year of office either 
to deliver over all goods to their successors in 

good condition, or show that the state had received 
a substitute. If in such a suit the defendant paid 
the money, the sum was not paid to the inspectors, 
but to the Apodectai. This is at any rate expressly 
stated in many cases, and when it was paid to the 
inspectors, they did not keep it in a fund of their own, 


1], c. 803, (x.) d. 413, Also Dem. in Androt. 63, where 
Ddrvpos, an émmedyrys, has to collect a large number of such 


debts. 
2 1. ¢. 803 (x.) c. 128, Evéwos had delivered oars which were 


useless (4d6ximor). Cf, also 811 (xvi.) b. 164 etc. 
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but at once paid it into the state chest’. Hence 
they had no direct responsibility for money, and in 
drawing up a list of what was handed over to their 
successors they had no money to enter. 

The general inspection and the recovery of debts 
were then the ordinary duties of the inspectors ; but 
if, as of course must have happened every year, any 
triremes were to be put into commission, the in- 
spectors had to take special account of these. 

- The proceedings were as follows. The Assembly 
would decide to send an expedition of one or more 
ships if not for actual warfare, then perhaps to 
raise tribute, found a colony, protect the corn ships, 
escort an embassy. The vote of the Assembly would 
generally determine the number of vessels required, 
and according to circumstances would go more or 
less into details as to the fittings which were neces- 
sary”. Generally however the decree which ordered 
the expedition to be sent out would commission the 
council to look after all details*, The appointment 
of the trierarchs rested with the generals, and then 
it was the duty of the inspectors to hand over the 
required number of ships to the trierarchs. They 
had to see that each ship was fully fitted out, and 
take a careful list of all which it contained. When 
the expedition was over, the trierarchs had to deliver 

1 1. c. 803 (x.) d. 183, p, 212.: és 7d Bovdeurhprov—rois grro- 
Sexrats. 809 (xiv.), d. 62 ete. 

2 1. c. 809 (xiv.) a. A special Yi¢ucua orders that certain ships 
should be provided with two additional trofiéuara. They were as 
Boeckh points out ‘‘bound for the stormy Adriatic.” 


® Also elected officials (drogroe?s) could be appointed to help 
in the work and supplement the inspectors. 
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up the ships again to the inspectors, and to make 
good all loss and damage, except such as was due to 
storms, or fighting. The published accounts contain 
the record of a great number of debts, varying from 
a whole ship to an oar, or a sail. If however the 
ship had been damaged in battle, or during a storm, 
(kata modepov, kata yeywdva) the trierarch had not 
to make good the loss. When this had happened, he 
would report the matter to the inspectors; if they 
accepted the statement, it would be so entered in the 
annual account of their inspection; if not, the matter 
might eventually be brought before a law-court, since 
the inspectors would have to sue the trierarchs for 
the debt. In one case’, we find that a dispute of 
this kind was brought before the Assembly, and a 
special decree passed declaring that in a particular 
case damage which had been done to certain ships 
should be considered to be cata moAepuov, and that 
in consequence the trierarchs should not be held 
liable for the loss. The payments of the debts by 
the trierarchs seem to have been very tardy’; they 
were often allowed to run on for years. In a few 
cases the debts were doubled. 

These inspectors were thus a committee of the Character 
people, whose duty it was to control the administra- ie 
tion of the dockyards: they did not do anything 
themselves, and they had no power to order anything 
to be done, but they had to see that all orders of the 


1 1. c. 809, d. 138 etc. 

2 1. c. 803, x. contains records of old debts paid by trierarchs; in 
several cases the debt was not paid till after the death of the man 
who had incurred it, when it was paid by his heirs. 
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Assembly and council were properly executed, and 
they had to keep a constant record of all which 
happened in the dockyards, so that information 
might be easily accessible when required. To take 
a special instance. If new triremes were required, 
the council would have to send to the office of the 
inspectors for information as to the exact number 
and condition of the triremes; they would ask what 
number were at sea, how many were seaworthy, and 
which would be likely soon to want repairs. Then, 
acting on the information given by the inspectors, 
the council or the Assembly would order new triremes 
to be built. This would be the work of the tpunpo- 
movot’. When the triremes had been built, they 
would be handed over by the tpsnpomroiol to the 
inspectors; who would then make a complete in- 
spection in order to see whether they had been built 
in accordance with the orders of the council, and 
whether the work was properly done. The result 
of this inspection would be entered in their annual 
report. If the work were badly done they would 
institute proceedings against the tpenporrooé, or, if 
anything were missing, against their rayéas. If, as 
would sometimes happen, the inspectors failed to call 
attention to any defect in the execution of the order, 
they would themselves be responsible, and proceed- 
ings would be instituted against them by the next 
board. 

The inspectors, then, were appointed by the people 
to act as stewards or bailiffs. The people was the 


1 It is unfortunate that our knowledge of these officials is very 
small. [See Appendix.] 
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owner of a large business establishment ; the inspec- 
tors had to do the work of superintendence over the 
workmen which the owner had not time to do him- 
self, They were a committee of the Assembly, or 
council, who were appointed by lot because they re- 
presented the whole people. The whole of the demos 
could not go together to the dockyards to see that 
the new ships which had been ordered were properly 
built, so they deputed a few of their number to do 
so, and as a matter of course, as in all such com- 
mittees, made the appointment by lot. 

The duties of the ériperntal tév vewpiwy were 
indeed such as could be perfectly well performed by 
any intelligent citizen. They presupposed, it is true, 
a certain knowledge of naval matters. The inspectors 
must know the difference between tappoé, mndania, 
and x«rmaxides. They must be able to judge 
whether a trireme was returned by the trierarch in 
proper repair; and, at times, had to decide whether 
the oars supplied by the builders were in proper con- 
dition, or not. But knowledge of this kind was just 
the sort of knowledge which an ordinary Athenian 
citizen would possess, or at least could easily acquire. 
If he had never himself been to sea, he must have 
constantly been to the Pirzus; the condition of the 
navy, improvements in the triremes, the conduct of 
trierarchs were among the subjects which would 
constantly come up for discussion in society, in the 
law-courts, and in the ékxAnoia. And a man who was 
not a judge of the comparative merits of two triremes 
could still count how many holes there were in a 
gail, and see whether any ropes were wanting in the 

H. 11 
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rigging. An inspection of the kind which was re- 
quired from them could perfectly well be carried out 
in this way. 

If then we can allow this, the advantages of 
making the appointment annual and choosing the 
inspectors by lot are obvious. It was the best 
guarantee against fraud. If the appointment had 
been for a number of years, there would have been a 
great temptation to connivance by the inspectors 
with the people whom they had to look after. And 
had the office been elective, the rich trierarchs 
and rich contractors by using their influence at an 
election might, as has often been done since, have 
managed to procure the election of men who, they 
could be sure, would not interpret their duties too 
strictly. With a board of ten inspectors, appointed 
annually by lot, to whom re-election was forbidden, 
there was at least every chance of avoiding fraud, or 
culpable negligence. 

We are unfortunately without any information 
which will help us to decide from what class of 
people the inspectors as a matter of fact came. 
Boeckh’ supposes that they were generally men who 
in their private life had to do with ship-building 
and ships. He employs this conjecture to account . 
for the fact that in some cases they seem to have 
appropriated material which could otherwise be of 
no use to them; and in one case the brother of a 
Tapias TOY vewpiwy possesses Kwrrets, i.e. wood for 
oars. The conjecture is probable in itself; but apart 
from this one case, which may be exceptional, there 


1 p. 48. 
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is nothing to prove it. Of the names which have 
been preserved there are few of which we know 
anything. Among them it is interesting to notice 
that the name of Plato occurs; if, as is probable, this 
is the philosopher, it will show that men of high 
birth were at least sometimes appointed to this 
office; and probably implies that men were appointed 
to it not with their own consent, but as nominees of 
the officials of the tribe or by the council. 

In these inspectors we have one instance of the Other com- 
application of the lot to administration. There were 7” 
many such boards; every department of the internal 
government was presided over by a similar com- 
mittee. Of the work of most of these committees we 
have little knowledge ; but what we are told points 
to the fact that, like the inspectors of the dockyards, 
their duties were primarily those of inspectors or 
superintendents, though to these were added in most 
cases judicial functions. The city police, the markets, 
the corn market, were each under such a board, who 
had to see that the laws were carried out, and whose 
office was the place where all information concerning 
the particular matter was brought, all complaints 
made, and, to some extent, disputes considered. 

Each of these boards or committees had subject 
to it a number of slaves, and had the control over 
them as well as over the paid workmen and con- 
tractors. The boards themselves were not neces- 
sarily composed of specialists; and it was the 
principle of the democratic state that every citizen 
should, at some time, be a member of some such 
committee. That this should be so, was ensured by 


11—2 
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the method of appointment, combined with the 
large number of men required, and the absence of 
re-election. It is the most striking feature of the 
Athenian state that each citizen had in this way 
his share in the individual responsibility which 
attends office. This was a necessary addition to the 
irresponsible power which they enjoyed as members 
of the Assembly and the Law-courts. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE DIVISIONS OF 
THE STATE. 


IF we are to realise the working of this system as 
a whole, it is important also to take into account the 
officials connected with the administration of the 
tribes and demes. For even though in many cases 
they were not elected by lot, yet the principle of 
annual office was maintained here also almost with- 
out exception. And if we are to appreciate the 
demands which the administration of the state made 
on the time of a private citizen, we must pay proper 
regard to them. For the democratic constitution of 
the demes exhibits more clearly than any other part 
of the administration the two cardinal principles of 
the democracy to which the lot was subservient :— 
that all important questions should be decided by 
the direct vote of all members of the community : 
and that every member should, besides taking his 
part in this Assembly, also bear his share in the 
separate administrations by holding, at least for a 
year, one of the numerous offices. 

The Athenian state was divided into consider- Officials 


of the 


ably over 100 demes. All the citizens of full age Demes. 
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in a deme formed a body to which was entrusted 
duties of considerable importance. As is well known, 
they in the first instance decided on the claim of 
any individual to be enrolled a member of the deme 
and so of the city, and they to some extent had to 
arrange for many AyToupyias. The deme was also 
possessed of public property, and had considerable 
expenses, chiefly of a religious nature, connected 
with the sacrifices and other common celebrations. 
The business of the deme was generally transacted 
in a meeting which all members had the right to 
attend‘. Each deme had however a considerable 
number of offices. The most dignified of these 
was that of Demarch, an annual office*: unfortu- 
nately we have no information as to how he was 
chosen. Beside him we find tapias, who are asso- 
ciated with the Demarch in several decrees*, and 
épiorat, the nature of whose duties is not very clear. 
One account tells us that they had to mark the 
boundaries of public and private possessions; this 
would make us suppose they were officers of the city, 
not of the deme*. With regard to ev@vvoe who are 
mentioned’, we cannot tell whether they were regular 
or exceptional officers; we find in one inscription a 
eVOvvos, a AoytoTHS and ten ocuryyopot, and in an- 
other ten aipeOévres whom we may perhaps identify 


1 For a description of this, cf. Dem, in Eubuliden. 

2 C, I. A. ii. 585, 579. 

3.C. I. A. ii. 570. 

4C. I, A. ii, 573°. Bekker, Anecdota, 287, 17. We know from 
other cases that there were officials called dpicral, appointed by 
the city. 
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with the ouvyyopou': in one case at least we have 
mention of zrapedpou. In one inscription we find it 
determined to choose by lot certain officers appar- 
ently for financial purposes. An avtiypadevs who is 
mentioned was probably a servant, not an dpyev’. 
Once émutipnrai are mentioned as elected (aipeGévtes), 
but probably for a special purpose*®. These are all 
the administrative officials of whom we have record ; 
but many of the decrees which are preserved record 
votes of thanks to religious functionaries who have 
performed their duties honourably. Among them we 
find pepapyas, feporrosot*, four in number, who had 
been elected by lot, cwPpovicrai, several tepets and 
priestesses. 

These demes with the Assembly, their property, 
their elections, their officers, their priests, their 
festivals, their solemn votes of thanks, their privi- 
leges (mpoedpia, arédeva), and their public records, 
are a sort of mimicry of the é«xdAnola at Athens; 
but, petty as in many cases their duties were, we 
must not pass them by, for their democratic con- 
stitution was an essential element in the democracy 
of the state. It had no doubt been introduced by 
Cleisthenes, and it is easy to believe that this was 
the most important part of his innovations. By it 
he effectually broke the influence of the nobles. In 
early times it was doubtless the priest-nobles who 
held the register of the citizens, it was they who 


A 
A 
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performed the public sacrifices, and did justice in the 
villages. When all which was formerly done by the 
evmatpioes according to old mysterious usages was. 
done by a meeting of the Demotes assembled at 
Athens, the democracy was established in the place 
of the hereditary aristocracy. The reality of the 
democracy depended on whether the assembly of the 
Demotes could keep affairs in its own power, or 
whether officials, permanent or otherwise, should 
gradually encroach upon it. Disorderly and excited 
meetings such as Demosthenes describes were neces- 
sary to the continuance of the democracy. The 
keeping of the registers and the management of the 
AyToupyias were too important for the people to let 
them escape out of their own hands, even if the power 
thus lost were gained by elected officials. We should 
have been glad therefore to know whether it was 
considered necessary to appoint the Demarch, and 
other local officials by the lot; but unfortunately on 
this pomt we have (so far as I can find) no direct 
evidence. The very existence of these offices is how- _ 
ever of considerable importance, because they would 
every year put a very large number of citizens into 
a position in which they would have to deal with 
public money, and take a leading part in public cere- 
monial; they would be an important part of the 
system which aimed at giving to every citizen a 
share however small in the government, so that he 
should not only have the power to criticise, but 
himself have a part of the responsibility. 

The officials of the tribes were fewer in number : 
for the tribe had not the unity of a deme and its 
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administrative duties, though not less important, 
were different in kind. The most important were 
electoral; the tribe was in many cases used as an 
electoral division, but, as I have before pointed out, 
the absence of any record concerning elections is one 
of the most remarkable facts about Athenian his- 
tory. The éwipernrai tov durdv were doubtless 
the officials who had to manage the election of many 
of the officers, but of the way in which it was done 
we know nothing’. A passage in Demosthenes?” 
shows us that they were responsible for bringing to 
the Archons the Choregi from the tribe, but it tells 
us nothing further. 

These ésripedntat were the chief officials of the 
tribe; the office was annual, but we do not know 
either their number or how they were elected. Their 
chief duty was doubtless to act as returning officer 
at the various elections; but we find from an in- 
scription that they were also responsible for the 
proper management of the property of the tribe; 
.they are here ordered to go round and make an 
inspection, to see if it is cultivated according to 
the inscriptions, and if the boundaries are properly 
kept, and they are especially warned not to show 
favour to any individual, nor to put anything before 
the interest of the tribe, nor to take bribes*. The 
duties of presiding at meetings, keeping accounts, 
inspection of property, are precisely those to which 
according to all analogy we should expect to find 


1C. 1. A. ii. 554, 
2 Dem. in Midiam, 13. 
3C. 1. A. ii. 564, 
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officials appointed by lot. More than this we 
cannot say. 

Of tayiat, who are mentioned, we know nothing". 
The gvady had as had every other corporation its 
iepets: it is an interesting coincidence that almost 
the only one mentioned appears to have been an 
uncle of Demosthenes’. 

Private When we pass from the administrative divisions 

societies. of the state to societies which have no direct con- 
nection with the government, we find that the ad- 
ministrative officers are (where we have information) 
invariably elected, while the religious——the (epeis, 
iepotrovoi—, are generally elected by lot; and I am 
told that the same is true of similar corporations in 
other parts of Greece. 

It seems then as if among them we meet with 
the religious use of the lot, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that where the priest was chosen by lot it was 
that the god might himself select his own minister, 
We notice moreover two other facts. In these so- 
cieties the administrative officials were certainly not 
in all cases annually elected, while the (epozrovoi are 
always spoken of as of adel Nayyxavortes, which, 
though it does not necessarily mean annual appoint- 
ment, suggests that the office was never held for 
long; in some cases we find mention of annual 
appointment®. , 

Religious With regard to the religious officials of the 
oficials. Athenian state, it does not seem possible to lay 


IOLA. 
2 C.1., A.di575549. 
3 C.1, A. ii, 611, 613, 619. 
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down any certain principle. Some were hereditary 
in certain families, some were elected and were 
officers of much dignity but little importance, others 
were chosen by lot. The reason was doubtless in 
each case an historical one. I think however it is 
not out of accordance with the recorded facts to say 
that, with the exception of the hereditary offices, all 
religious officials whose duties were continuous were 
chosen by lot’, while those who were appointed only 
to perform a single act on one day in the year, or 
one day in four years were elected by the people. 
This fact, if true, will show how much the Athenians 
were in the matter guided by convenience, and how 
little by religious tradition. Knowing how much the 
power of the old aristocracy had depended upon 
their religious privileges, we can understand that 
the establishment of other functionaries, whether 
chosen by lot or by election, would be important as 
securing to the democracy freedom from aristocratic 
influence in its public acts of worship. 

I began this essay by pointing out that the Great 
democracy meant the undisputed supremacy of the Rn 
Assembly in all matters. This survey of the different cee 
offices in the state draws our attention to another tration, 
and not less important aspect of it. The complete 
democracy meant not only that the people assembled 
together should govern the state, but that each 
individual should also take his part in the work of 
administration. There was to be no class from 
which alone magistrates were chosen, nor were the 


1 Dem. in Eubuliden, 46, the priest of Heracles is chosen by 
lot from among men who are nominated by popular election. 
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officials to form a class of themselves. Democracy 
meant self-government in the fullest sense of the 
word: each man had his share in the general de- 
liberations, he had his turn for a seat in the council, 
which was the central office of the whole, and he had 
also to take his part in different offices. Besides these 
city offices, each man belonged also to the smaller 
corporations of the tribe, the deme and the phratria, 
each of which made large demands on his time: he 
had to attend meetings of the whole corporation, and 
had moreover from time to time to fill one of the 
numerous offices connected with it, or serve on some 
committee appointed by it. It is no exaggeration to 
say that most Athenians must have spent a large 
part of their life in the performance of public duties*. 

And if we look at the democracy from either 
aspect: whether we regard the supremacy of the 
Assembly, or the share which each citizen took in all 
public business, we shall find that election by lot 
was an important and essential part of the system. 
It broke down and weakened all bodies so as to 
make of every office nothing more than a committee 
of the Assembly; and it also supplied a simple means 
of overcoming the difficulty of appointment, so as to 
ensure in a rough way that all citizens should have 
a share in the work of the state. 

The common criticism made on this system is 
that it aimed at an equality where no equality was, 


1 In order rightly to appreciate the number of men occupied in 
public business we must remember that the Archons, Thesmothetai, 
and many other magistrates were helped by assessors (xdpedpor) 
who during their terms of office acted with them. 
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for it put men of character and ability on the same 
level with those who had neither. Now if this is 
said of the high office of governing the city, it is not 
true, because there has never been a state where 
power was so exclusively made the prize of ability : 
ability not always of the best kind it may be. 
But if free competition is the best way of finding 
ability, Athens honestly tried to find it. The orators 
might be wanting in many qualities, but at least 
they must have had the appearance of wisdom and 
character. Power belonged to that man who in 
perfectly free and open competition could win and 
keep for himself the most influence. The test might 
not be a perfect one. I do not know that a better 
has yet been devised. And though Athens may 
have suffered from unscrupulous politicians and un- 
wise ones, we cannot say of her that she was governed 
by incompetent or insignificant men. If again it is 
objected that it is abilities of a humbler kind which 
were neglected, and that in the appointment of sub- 
ordinate officials a difference should be made between 
- men; it will be sufficient to answer that at any rate 
the work at Athens was well done. So far as we can 
see the administration of the state was more regular, 
more honest, more successful in every way than that 
of any other city in the ancient world, and (though 
where the work is so different, the comparison is hardly 
fair) than that of most states in modern times. The 
Athenians obliged every one to take his share in the 
work, they made the work of every one individually 
easy, and if he did not do it they killed him. The 
result was that the work was done. The most 
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potent attempts to obtain and secure able officials 
do not always succeed; the Athenians were sure 
that the men they appointed were not generally 
below the average in ability and character, and that 
they would not deteriorate in office. There are per- 
haps not many states of which the same could be 
said. 

Injustice is often done to the Athenian consti- 
tution because we try it by too high a standard. 
Thucydides and Plato have left us their criticisms 
on it. These criticisms are I believe completely 
true: but when we recognise the truths of the 
picture of the “democrat” drawn by Plato, and read 
the account which he and others have given of the 
gradual demoralisation of the Athenian people, we 
ought to remember that everything with which 
they charge Athens would mutatis mutandis apply 
with equal force to any other society which has 
ever existed. The greatest complaint brought 
against the democracy was that it was short lived. 
The Greeks were apt to reckon the excellence of 
institutions by their permanence: in this matter we 
have had more experience than they had, and are 
prepared to recognise the fact that the more efficient 
a constitution is the more likely it is to generate 
economic changes which will soon make it anti- 
quated and useless. That the democratic consti- 
tution lost its peculiar effectiveness by the middle 
of the 4th century is no reason for refusing to 
recognise its merit. We do not question that the 
government of Elizabeth was wise and strong be- 
cause the system was destroyed in the next genera- 
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tion. So long as a state has political life, every form 
of government must bear in itself the seeds of its 
own destruction. 

And with regard to the other charges brought apc 
against it, all I ask is that besides comparing it at Athens 
with the ideal state of Plato we should also compare ee 
it with other states which have existed in this 
world. The most constant accusation brought against 
the Athenians is dishonesty. We constantly hear of 
fraud at Athens; it was a frequent charge in the 
law-courts, and historians, led by the speeches of the 
orators, have concluded that the Athenian govern- 
ment was exceptionally corrupt. This corruption is 
then laid to the charge of democratic government and 
especially of the lot. 

But it is surely dangerous to accept as literally 
true the statements of the orators; we know that in 
many cases the accusations were false, and, even 
apart from this, frequent trials for peculation are not 
necessarily a sign of an exceptionally corrupt ad- 
ministration. Where corruption is worst, it will 
not be found that convictions are frequent. The 
sign of organised and habitual fraud is a general 
repose and outward quiet, interrupted occasionally 
by some great exposure and outburst of indignation. 
The constant activity and watchfulness which is 
necessary to procure convictions, is in itself a suffi- 
cient guarantee against peculations being the estab- 
lished thing. Fraud is easy where affairs are secret, 
confined to a few persons, complicated, and where each 
individual is allowed much freedom of action. But at 
Athens every obol which was received by any official 
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was entered, and the records made public: how he 
had to use the money was clearly laid down: he had 
little freedom of action, so that it was impossible to 
hide the disappearance of any sum, But I imagine 
the most efficient guarantee against the prevalence 
of serious fraud was to be found just in the fact that 
thé officials were so numerous and that they were 
elected by lot for a short period. Whenever a 
certain class of people hold office and others are 
positively excluded, it is easy for the officials to 
exact overdue sums, and appropriate the surplus. 
The outside public cannot defend itself: it is igno- 
rant and intimidated. This was made impossible 
‘at Athens because there were no secrets of office. 
Fraud arises when any individual holds the same 
office for long, or is often re-elected; in such cases the 
perquisites of office grow, and the permanent official 
has a position of advantage against all unofficial 
men: at Athens in the democratic state this was 
not the case. Fraud is especially liable to occur 
when officials are elected, because those who are 
likely to gain by the fraud will use all their influence 
to elect men who will give them an opportunity of 
winning. This happens constantly in America and 
other democratic states of modern times, and, 
under slightly different forms, happened constantly 
in the later Roman Republic. It was rendered 
impossible by the lot; the more so because the lot 
might associate men who had no acquaintance with 
one another and who could not, during the short 
period they were in office, acquire the mutual self- 
confidence which is necessary to community in fraud. 
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The Greeks no doubt were not an honest race, 
but it was not the democracy which made the 
Athenians untrustworthy. So far as we can see 
the framers of the constitution had recognised the 
national vice, and took every pains they could to 
counteract 1t; it was one of the merits of the 
democratic system that it made fraud so difficult. 
It was a noble attempt, and it was to a great 
extent successful. There was a good deal of petty 
dishonesty at Athens, many men made a little 
money out of the public service. But we know of 
no instance in which we can say that the public 
welfare was seriously injured by extensive frauds or 
official incompetence as was constantly the case in 
_ aristocratic Rome and England. The Athenian 
people perhaps wasted their money—but they did it 
themselves; it was not lost and squandered by the 
officers of the state’. 

IT have tried to analyse one of the most remark- Character- 
able and most characteristic features of the Athenian ee 
constitution. If the view which I have taken be state. 
correct, election by lot was of the very essence of the 
democracy. And the investigations which lead to a 
recognition of this fact throw light on a peculiarity 
of the democracy which distinguishes it from most 
other political systems. Whether the democracy 
was good or bad, is a question which has been 

1 It is very doubtful whether the administration of local 
matters in many English towns would stand a comparison with 
that at Athens. It may I think be safely said that the gigantic 
corruption which is said to prevail in Russia, Italy and America 
now, and which was common in England not so long ago, would 
there have been quite impossible. 
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sufficiently debated. It probably developed the ener- 
gies and activities of the Athenians more fully than 
any other system could have done: so far as it did 
this we must approve of it, though for this, as for 
every other system, there came a time when altered 
circumstances rendered it no longer so efficient. 
But what is most striking in it is the clearness of 
thought with which certain principles of government 
are apprehended, and the boldness of execution with 
which they are put into effect. Living constitutions 
are generally a compromise between various prin- 
ciples.. Attempts to frame a constitution in accor- 
dance with some single general principle have nearly 
always failed. But in describing the Athenian ad- 
ministration, one often feels as though one were 
describing the typical state of a political thinker. It 
is difficult to conceive of a state in which political 
equality could be more completely attained. And yet 
notwithstanding this obedience to an idea, which we 
can trace in the most important branches of the 
administration, there is a prudence and sobriety 
im the arrangements which is wanting in most 
polities. So far as human foresight could, the 
builders of the constitution had guarded against the 
internal dangers which might arise. The Athenian 
democracy is as a work of art unsurpassed: it has 
the great characteristic of all good work, in every 
detail we find laborious endeavour to express a 
clear and definite idea: and the result is so simple 
and so harmonious that it is only after a somewhat 
minute examination that we discover the labour 
expended on it. The conditions which made this 
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possible will probably never occur again; but the 
scientific value of the experiment is great: it was 
the first democracy: the word Democracy was in- 
vented as a name for it: all other democracies in 
Greece were a more or less successful imitation of it, 
and if we want to know what a complete democracy 
is we can do nothing better than analyse it. If we do 
this we shall understand how far any modern country 
is from being a true democracy, and we shall also 
see how as states become more democratic they 
develope the most characteristic features of Athens, 
It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that a 
state begins to be democratic when the objects for 
which election by lot was introduced first become a 
conscious object of desire. We see this clearly in 
America. Elective assemblies are essentially un- 
democratic. In America, where the feeling is more 
democratic than the machimery, we are told that a 
recognition of this is growing, and it is becoming 
unusual to re-elect Congress men; it is only fair, 
as men say, that each of the local politicians should 
have a chance; it is unfair and undesirable that a 
few men, because they are a little cleverer or a little 
more fortunate than others, should have a monopoly 
of the most valuable political instruction. The 
Athenians felt this, and gave complete expression to 
the feeling by allowing to every citizen in turn a seat, 
in the Bovry. The great movement which is causing 
the break-down of representative institutions in the 
most democratic countries is due to the desire felt by 
the mass of the people to give their verdict on each 
important act, and to make of the assemblies a com- 
12—2 
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mittee in which business should be arranged so as to 
be brought directly before the people. The English 
are in a confused way aiming at this. In the states 
of North America a closer approach is made to it by 
restricting very closely the powers of the state 
governments. In Switzerland this is still more 
openly done by the institution of the Referendum. 
If we want to see the real end at which this ten- 
dency is directed, we need only look to Athens. 
There the desired end was attained by purposely 
weakening the smaller assembly which would other- 
wise have governed the state: this was done by 
means of the lot; and it is not easy to see how else 
it could have been done. It is a curious confir- 
mation of the reasons I have given why there was 
no party government at Athens, that in Switzerland, 
where direct government by the people is less re- 
mote than in any other country, the Executive 
Council is in no way a party body. 

But if in some modern states the peoples are in 
the way to win for themselves the full and direct 
sovereignty, they are still far from imitating the 
other characteristic of the Athenian Democracy. 
There, as we have seen, not only did the people col- 
lectively rule the state, but also these same men 
individually had, each in his turn, a share in the 
experience and responsibility of office. The central- 
ised bureaucracy of the modern democratic state is 
far distant from what the Greeks called democracy. 
There if a man was a full citizen, he had not merely 
from time to time to give a silent and irresponsible 
vote in the Assembly or the law courts; he had to 
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experience the honours and dangers of office. This 
could only be because the Athenian democracy 
was an aristocracy. It had all the characteristics of 
an aristocracy. It made the assumption that each 
citizen had the time and ability to undertake public 
duties. It was there held true that no man could 
be a good citizen whose life was fully occupied in 
earning the bare necessities of life. The Athenians 
had in fact that respect for leisure which is so 
characteristic of an aristocracy. Hard work was 
with them a disqualification. Men did not believe in 
the dignity of labour. The existence of the demo- 
cracy depended on slavery. Slavery is now impossible. 
Our modern democracies are no more aristocratic. 
If they ever become so, it will be when the use of 
machinery is so far developed and society reorganised 
in such a way that the greater part of the popu- 
lation will be able, as the wealthy classes now do, 
to devote a portion of their ample leisure, not only 
to the discussion of political questions but also to 
the management of public business. 
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APPENDIX. 


On THE Ilontela taév “AOnvaiwr. 


Tr has generally been maintained that the lot was Harly 
not used at Athens before Cleisthenes (so Grote, Her- ee 
mann, Busolt, Gilbert, Dunker, Lugebil, Miiller- p. 88 etc. 
Striibing). Schédmann recognised that this could not 
be considered in any way certain; and Fustel de 
Coulanges, by reasoning which had never been answered, 
contended that it was probably an institution of very 
great antiquity. This view is supported by Aristotle. 

Tn ch. 4 he describes a constitution attributed to Draco: 
in it all officials are chosen by lot. Bovdevew de TeTpaxo- 
aiovs kai 2va Tovs AaxovTas ek THs ToAuTElas* kAypovobat dé 
Kal ravtyy Kal tas GAAas apxas Tovs vmrép TpiaKovTa ern 
yeyovoras. It would, however, be very unwise to build 
any argument on this: for, as I hope to show elsewhere, 
there are serious reasons for doubting the authority of 
the whole passage. Even, however, if this statement 
be not genuine it does not much affect the particular 
matter; for in ch. 8 we are told that Solon tas 
dpxas émoinoe KAnpwras ék mpoxpitwv, obs éxdoTn mpoxptvet 
rav pvday, and in Ar. polit. 11. 12 we are told that Solon 
made no change in the manner of electing the magistrates. 
So, whether ch. 4 be genuine or not, we have considerable 
authority that the lot is older than Solon. Fustel de 
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Coulanges had argued that this must be the case, for 
the lot being an institution of religious origin must be 
of great antiquity. This is an interesting and valuable 
confirmation of his whole method. 

As to the details of the constitution before Draco, 
there is of course no authentic tradition. In the times 
of Solon the lot does not appear to have had much 
political importance, and during the following period it 
seems almost to have fallen out of use so far as the 
Archonship is concerned. It appears that in the 
contests for the Archonship after Solon direct election 
must have been practised, and for the 26 years after the 
expulsion of the Peisistratidae the lot was not used 
(ch. 22), The method of statement seems, however, to 
imply that during the tyranny Archons were chosen by 
the lot. If this be the case Cleisthenes did away with 
the lot, and it was reintroduced later. The opinion of 
Grote, and others, that Herodotus was mistaken when he 
says that Callimachus was chosen Polemarch by lot, is 
then supported : on the other hand, it was reintroduced 
before the Archonship of Themistocles and Aristeides. 
The argument. therefore that the lot cannot have been 
introduced till later, for otherwise Themistocles would not 
have been archon, must be dismissed. At this time the 
lot was only used to decide which of a limited number 
of men nominated by the tribes should be appointed. 
Under Solon each of the 4 tribes nominated (zpoxpive) 
10; and from these 40 the 9 Archons were chosen by 
lot’. Cleisthenes altered the number of the tribes to ten, 
and when the lot was reintroduced, each tribe nominated 
either 50 or, more probably, 10 (ch, 22 with Mr Kenyon’s 
note). 


' We can now understand to what Isocrates was referring in 
the passage quoted on p. 39. 
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Originally only zevraxociopedimvor were eligible to 
the Archonship ; at some unknown period tr7ets were 
admitted’. It was not till 457 that Cevyirae could hold 
this office. Apparently the law which required this 
qualification was never repealed, but practically it was 
not put into force (ch. 7). 

What is of greatest importance, however, Aristotle 
never tells us: <.e. when the lot was first used for the 
previous nomination by the tribes instead of popular 
election. In ch. 8 he tells us that the change was made, 
but gives nowhere any information as to the date. 

The account of the Areopagus in ch. 23 is valuable, 
for it shows that although the council consisted of men 
who had been Archons, and the lot was used in the 
election of Archons, the Areopagus during the Persian 
wars still showed more energy than the orparyyot. It 
ought to be remembered however, that at this time most 
of those who sat in the Areopagus must have been 
Archons before the year 487. The fall of the Areo- 
pagus would coincide with the time when the last of 
this generation had died out. 

From ch. 55 we learn that the 6 Thesmothetai with 


Areopa- 
gus, p. 46. 


- their ypappareds and the 3 other Archons were chosen as - 


a college of 10, one from each tribe. 

The statement of chapter 18, tds 3 apxas éroince 
kAnpwrds é« mpoxpitwv, seems to apply not only to 
the Archonship. The other offices which existed at that 
time must also have been filled in the same way. These 
were, as we learn from ch. 7, the rapéa, the rwAyrai, the 


1 This was perhaps in the time of Cleisthenes. It is possible 
however that the word revraxociwv in ch, 22 is a corruption, and 
the sentence gave the property qualification. I have suggested 
éx Trav mpoxpidévrwv brd Tod Syuov Tay mevTaKkoclopediuvwy. 
Classical Review, March, 1891. 


p. 47, n. 1. 


p- 21 ete. 
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évdexa, and the kwAakpérot. It was not, I believe, known 
before that the first three of these offices were of such 
antiquity. The early use of the lot for them is remarkable. 
It appears also that the members of the BovdAy of 400 
were selected by lot from the commencement, though 
probably with the same precautions as were provided in 
the case of the Archons. I must therefore withdraw 
the statement on the subject which I made in the text. 
Fustel de Coulanges’ suggestion which I have rejected 
will now require careful consideration. 

The main thesis contained in the text of the essay is 
supported by this new work. I will only call attention 
to the following points : 

(1) There is nothing to support the attempt to 
show that the government of Athens was in the hands of 
an elected official, whether orparyyds or tapias. It is 
however only fair to say that in many parts the work is 
extremely defective. It contains practically no account 
of the constitutions between the years 457 and 412; 
for the continuous narrative ceases with the former 
year, and the constitution described at the end of the 
work is the constitution of the latter half of the 4th 
century, which was in many ways a very different thing. 

It is very strange that no mention is made of the 
Topas THs Kowhs mpooddov. For this work was ap- 
parently written at the very time when this office 
was of its greatest importance, during the time of Ly- 
curgus, It is not improbable that in ch. 43 for rod 
TOV KpnVvav érysedyntod we Should read rév kowdv. It is 
true that the title oi rév kpyvdv éxieAnraé does occur in 
the Politics; nor do I know of any direct authority 
for the expression 6 rév Kowdv éreAyrys. This official 
would however be much more naturally coupled with 
the tapéas tov otpatwtikdv and the of ért tov Gewpixov 
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than a merely subordinate official who looked after the 
water-supply. Besides, the water-supply was no part 
of the dcofkyors. 

(2) The account of the Bovdyn represents it as Council, 
chiefly occupied with the doxiuacia and trial of magis- Bay ee 
trates, 1.e. with judicial duties and with administration, 
ovvdvoixed 52 Kal tais addAats dpxais ta wAciora. Its 
probouleutic functions are not treated as of any great 
importance (ch. 45), At one time it was xvpia xal 
xpypaciw CypidcarKal doxreivar. This power was taken 
away from it. 

(3) We are told that originally nearly all officials Demes. 
were chosen by the demes: but, owing to corruption, 
later all were chosen by the tribes except the BovAevtat 
and the dpovpot. For these offices the preliminary 
election was always by demes. This confirms the 
suggestion, which was I believe originally made by 
Kirchoff, that I have adopted in the text. es 54— 

The establishment of this point is of some importance. ~ 
It would be much easier to maintain the principle of 
rotation when the elections were managed by small 
societies, where every individual was known. As the 
final decision between the candidates was by lot, the 
elections could not have any party importance. What 
each deme had to do therefore was to nominate each year 
at least twice the number of men that would eventually be 
chosen from that deme. Now if the principle of rotation 
were really maintained it would probably as a rule scarcely 
be necessary to have recourse to the lot ; men would be 
elected more or less in order of seniority ; the lot would 
not be more important than it was when used at Rome 
under the Empire to decide which of two men of equal 
standing should have his province first. In many cases 
the Demarch would probably nominate 6 or 8 or 10 of 


Rotation, 
p. 89. 
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the members next on the list, and there would be no 
competition. This will explain how it happens that 
father and son, or two brothers serve together. Twice 
as many must have been nominated as there were 
members, so as to leave plenty for the émAdxyors. 
Perhaps the arrangement was that each deme nomi- 
nated twice the required number: half were chosen, 
and the other half were ready to serve if necessary. 

(4) In ch. 4 we have a statement of the principle 
of rotation clearer than anything hitherto known. 

KAypotabar 8 Kal ravTyv Kai tds aAdas apxas Tovs 
Urép Tpidkovta ern yeyovotas, Kal dis Tov avrov py apxew 
apo tov mdvrias mepuleAGetv’ tore 5¢ wadw eé vrapyns 
kAnpoovv. 

This is not the less valuable if, as is probable, it is 
only by an anachronism that it is attributed to Draco. 
It ought finally to set at rest any doubt as to what the 
object of the lot was. 

Ch. 24. Aristotle dwells on the great number of 
public officers there were at Athens ; besides the guards, 
and the Council of 500, there were in all at one time 
1400 officials. This again supports the view that every 
Athenian citizen must have held office in turn. 

The passage is such a valuable illustration of the 
principle laid down in the text that it will be well to 
quote it: 

avvéBawev yap ard tév dopwv Kat Tov TeAGY Kal TOV 
ouppaxov TAciovs 7 Sirpupiovs avdpas tpépecOar, Sixacral 
pev yap Hoa éLaxioyxiArLor, rodra § éLaxdoror Kat xfAvor, Kal 
mpos TovrTo.s trmets xiAtou Kal Staxdcrot, Bovdy Sé revra- 
Kato, Kal dpovpol vewplwy Tevraxdctot, Kar Tpos Tovrous 
€v TH ToAe ppovpot wevryKovTa, apxat 8 e&dynuou per eis 


e , »” } « , > > c , 
€TTAKOOLOUS QV Pas, UTEPOPLot 5 €lLS ETTAKOCLOUS. 
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It is impossible at once to estimate the value of the 
new account given of the different offices. I will only 
point out: 

(1) With regard to the Aoyorai. These were of 
two kinds: 

(a) 10 elected from members of the council, who doyoral, 
had to draw up the accounts of each office (kAypotor gs PE: 120 tes 
kai Aoyoras é& avtadv ot Bovdevtal déxa Tovs Aoyroupévous 
t[ais dp|xais kara thy mpuTaveiay ExaornV). 

(6) There were besides 10 evOvvoi with 10 mapedpor, 
and 10 Aoyoral with 10 cvrjpyopo. who were occupied 
with the evévva of the magistrates (ch. 54). 

This supports the view I have taken that the Aoyo- 
zai had other duties besides those immediately connected 
with the ev6vva. The actual arrangements are however 
different from what they were in the 5th century. 

(2) The plans of the temples were originally fovdi, 
criticised by the Bovdy: but, as their decision was not P- 
impartial, the matter was afterwards handed over to a 
duckacTypLov. 

The council exercised also a general superintendence 
over all public buildings (éérafev 8 Kai ta oixodnparo. 

Ta Sypoowa wavra, ch. 46). 

The architects for the ships, as for the public 
buildings, were elected by the people (ch. 46), and the 
tpinporrovot were elected by the council (26. ). p. 159. 

(3) The accounts of the mwAntai, amooekta, and 
évSexa, though rather fuller than what we possessed, 
agree with what was known before. 

Tt is however definitely stated that the council had p. 139. 
to decide to whom the taxes should be leased (xaraxv- 
potow oTw av 7 Bovdy xeporovyon, ch. 48). He adds 
a full account of the different documents to be drawn 
up by the mwAdnral. 


Doki- 
masia, 
pp. 96 ete. 


p. 133. 
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(4) Ch. 55. The account given of the doxipacia is 
remarkable. It seems to point to a very great increase 
of the arbitrary power of the Dicastes to reject a man 
without reason, even if he were not accused. We are, 
however, especially told that this was not the former 
practice. This implies a greater use of the freedom of 
rejection on indefinite grounds than I had supposed. It 
supports, however, my contention that this use was a 
late development. 

After describing the formal question and answer 
éreidav S& mapacyyrar Tos pdpTupas €TEpWTG, TOUTOU 
Bovrerat tis Karyyopelv; Kav pev 7 Tis Karyyopos, Sods 
Katynyoptav Kat aroXoyiav, ottw didwow év piv TH Bovdy 
THV émtxetporoviav, év dé TH Stxaornpiv, rHv Whdov' édv Se 
pydeis Bovrdytar xarnyopeiv, edOds SiSwor rv Widov Kat 
mpotepov pev eis evéBadre THY WAdov, viv & avayKyn Tavras 
core dia*Yndileobar wept airdv, iva av tis tovnpos dv 
ararddéy tos Karnydpous, ert rois SiKacrais yévyrat 
TOUTOY a7rodoKimaca. 

(5) The law that only revraxocvopédipvor were eligible 
as Tapio, though never repealed, was, we are told, not 
really enforced. 

ot Tapiat THs “AOnvas <iot pev déxa KAypwrot, eis ex TS 
pvdns, €k mevTakooiopediuvwv Kata Tov Soddwvos voulov, 
ert yap 6 vjomos Kvpis éorww, dpe 8 6 ayov Kav rave 
mévns 4 (ch. 47). 


INDEX. 


Acropolis, treasure preserved in, 
133, 169 
Adriatic, 64, 158 
Aischines, elected mudayépas, 25 n. 
1; accuses Demosthenes, 54; 
ambassador, 73 
ayopa, 139 
aryopavépo., 94 
Agyrrhios, 115 n. 1 
aOdoOerar, 122, 124 
Alcibiades, 35, 37 
Alemeonid, 16 
Allies, v. cUppaxor 
America, democracy in, 145, 179 
Amnesty, 151 
-dvaxpiows, 147 n. 1 
Andocides, quoted, 95 
Androtion, 74 
dvtvypapevs, 167 
Antiphon, 34 
dmodextal, 86, 122, 124, 129, 131 
n, 1, 157, 189 
amooronels, 65 n. 1, 73, 185 n. 3 
Archedemos, 115 n. 1 
*ApxiTéxtwv, 108—9, 189 
Archons, use of lot in election of, 
1x., 7, 78 sq.; a sacred office, 7; 
early history of, 78 sq., 184; 
judicial duties of, 146 sq.; com- 
pared with the Preetor, ib. 


Areopagus, Council of, v. Bovdy 

Aristeides, archon, 78, 184; raulas, 
113 

Aristophanes, quoted, 25, 113 

Aristophon, 35, 112 

Aristotle, x111., xv., 15, 31, 42, 89, 
(wodirela TGv “AOnvaidv) Xv. sq. 
183 sq. 

aotuvopot, 94 

aréXeva, 167 

aripia, 97, 100 


Ballot, to be distinguished from 
the lot, 1 

Beloch, x1t., 22 n. 1, 23 n, 1 

Boeckh, xit., 21 n. 1, 58 n. 1, 63 n. 
1, 113, 155 n. 1, 162 

Bovdeurjprov, 122, 140 

BovXeurys, power of, 68, 75 sq. 

Bovkn trav “Apeorayitwy, fall of, 
46; in the Persian wars, 80, 
185 
— Tev mevTakociwy, history of, 
46 ; appointment to, 49 ; member- 
ship of, 51, 56; duties of, 51, 57 
sq., 187; in foreign affairs, 61 
sq.; in administration, 64, 109; 
in finance, 65, 121 sq.; great 
powers of, 75; relations to ék- 
Kvnola, 64 (Vv. éxxAnola); orators 
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in the, 69; judicial duties, 71; 
publicity of, 69 


Callisthenes, 35 

Callistratos, 115 n. 1 

xopnyot, 169 

Cleisthenes, reforms of, 46, 78, 86, 
167, 184 

Cleon, 112, 113, 116 

Cleophon, 35, 37, 115 n. 1 

Committees, of the Assembly, 154, 
163 

Compulsory office, 94 

Council, government by a, 42; in 
city states, 43; at Athens, 45; 
y. Boukyw 

Ctesiphon, 37 


Deinarchus, 10, 37 n. 1, 118 n. 1 

Demetrius of Phaleron, 78 

Syuapxos, 166 sq., 187 

Demes, used for electoral purposes, 
54—5, 187; for financial pur- 
poses, 143; officials of, 164 sq.; 
property of, 165; meetings of, ib. 

Onporat, 56, 168, 187 

Democracy, what the Greeks meant 
by, 17; ancient and modern 
compared, 18, 26, 179; inverted 
monarchy, 28; officials in the, 
30; contrasted with oligarchy, 
90; characteristics of, 42, 135, 
137, 171; and lawyers, 145 sq., 
153 ; Isocrates on the, 39; in 
America, 145, 179; in England, 
26, 180; in Switzerland, 180 

Demos, rule of the, 26; tyrant. 
demos, 31; relation to parties, 
33; v. éxxAnola 

Demosthenes, condemned, 85; Te- 
xorods, 73, 107; uncle of, 170; 


INDEX. 


in the Council, 54; quoted, 54 
n. 2, 91, 168 

O.aypadeis, 143 

Sicaorypia, political importance of, 
35, 101, 145 

Sioxjoe, 6 éri Ty V. Taplas 

dwwBerla, 123 

Soxiwacia, 54 n, 1, 96 sq., 190 

Draco, constitution ascribed to, 
183 


eloayyenla, 117 

elapopd, 143 

éxxAnota, 29; relation to the BovA%, 
39, 45, 49, 57, 59, 649, 110, 
124, 158; supremacy of, 30—2, 
41—2; business of, 58 sq.; ora- 
tors in the, 114 

éxdoyets, 104 n. 1, 143 

Elections, in Athens and modern 
states, 19, 27-8; aristocratic, 
15; not party contests, 20 sq. ; 
small evidence about, 25; of 
finance minister, 21, 113; of 
generals, 21, 102 sq.; to excep- 
tional offices, 104, 25 n. 1 

EhAnvorapula, 93, 95 n. 1, 104 n. 1, 
124, 131 

&vdexa, 94, 141 sq., 185 

England and Athens compared, 177 

émcypagets, 143 n. 1 

émidaxnos, 54 

erimehnrys Twav épynBwv, 104 








kpynvev, 186 

vewplwv, 154 sq., 64 

purav V. PAH 

émiorarns Tev Snuoclwy épywy, 73; 
not chosen by lot, 105 sq. 

éraupetar, 33 sq. 

Eubulus, 21 n. 1, 112, 113 

evrarp.des, 83, 168 








INDEX. 


Euripides, quoted, 9 

edOuva, 125, 189 

eOvvor, 189; in the demes, 166 
Exceptional offices, 72, 104 sq. 


Finance, 111 sq.; winisters, 113; 
and the orators, 114; growing 
difficulties, 119; the Council, 
121 

Fraud, prevalence of at Athens, 
91, 129, 135, 144, 177 

Frazer, The Golden Bough quoted, 
9n.3 

Freeman, Professor quoted, 51 

Fustel de Coulanges, x1., 7 n. 2, 12 
n, 1, 47 n. 1, 81, 183, 186 


Generals, v. otparnyol 

Gilbert, x1., x1I., 23 n. 1 
Glaucon, 115 

Gorgias, 17 

ypappareds TOV émymednrov, 156 - 
Oecpoberav, 185 
Grote, x., x1m1., 79, 153 

Guards, 188 








Heraea, lot used at, 38 n. 1 
Herald, 139 

Hermann, x111., 98 

Herodotus, quoted, 13 n. 1, 78 
Hypereides, quoted, 6 n. 1 


Idomeneus, 79 

iepeis, 167; chosen by lot, 5, 170; 
in charge of money, 135; ra» 
gure, 170 

ieporrovol, 109 n. 1, 167, 170 

tmmapxot, 104 

immeis, 185 

Isocrates, quoted, 16; 39, 119 n. 1, 
184 


He 
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KAnpwrds, Vv. Lot 
krwakldes, 161 

kvapevew, V. Lot 
Kwdraxpérat, 130 


Law, Athenian system of, 151 

Lawyers, absence of at Athens, 145; 
influence of, ib. 

Ayrovpylat, 95, 118, 166, 168 

Noytoral, 125 sq., 129 n. 1, 134, 
189; in the Demes, 166 

Lot, treatment of the subject, 1x., 
1; various explanations, 3; his- 
tory and origin of, 1x., 4 sq., 78 
sq., 183; religious origin of, 4; 
used in appointment of priests, 
5, 170; in the poets, 9; in the 
orators, 10; at Rome, 12; at 
Syracuse and Tarentum, 15; at 
Heraea, 38 n.1; political use of, 
_Ix,; democratic, 12; opinion of 
Socrates on, 10, 13; of Aristotle, 
15; used also in other constitu- 
tions, 17 n. 1, 80 n. 1; other 
theories, 16,20 n. 1; why it was 
democratic, 32 sq., 88, 171 sq.; 
used to prevent faction, 38; for 
the Areopagus, 45; for the Coun- 
cil, 47 sq.; date of introduction 
of, 78 sq., 183; for the archon- 
ship, 79, 184; for other offices, 
85, 185; and rotation in office, 
88; advantages of, 92 sq., 161 
sq.; and compulsory nomination, 
94; and the doxipacla, 96; ex- 
ceptions to use of, 102 sq.; when 
abandoned, 87 n. 1 

Lugebil, x., 7n. 1, 38 n, 2, 183 

Lysias, quoted, 11, 53 n. 1, 97 n. 1 


Maine, Sir H., 28, 29 
13 
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Marathon, battle of, 78, 85 

mepdpxat, 167 

Mer povopuot, 155 

Miiller-Striibing, x1., 13 n. 1, 16, 
20, 79 n. 1, 183 


Nicias, peace of, 67 

Nomination of candidates, 4, 25 
n. 1; for the Council, 53, 184; 
for the Archonship, 82; for ém- 
pedntal Tov vewplwy, 163; com- 
pulsory, 195 


omic Oddom0s, 130 

Orators, position of, 30, 114 sq.; in 
the Council, 53, 59; responsi- 
bility of, 60 n. 1, 117; their 
evidence on the lot, 10; on the 
Soxyacta, 97, 99 

opicral, 166 


mwapaypapy, 149 

mapedpot, 172 n. 1, 189 

Parthenon, building of the, 73 

Pausanias, 82 

mnddr.a, 161 

Peireus, 161 

Peisistratidae, 184 

mevrakocomeduuvot, 81, 185, 190 

Pericles, 21, 35, 55 n, 1, 112—3, 137 

pparpta, 172 

Ppovpol, 188 

gudal, 168 sq.; officials of, ib.; é7e- 
MedAnral rav, 95, 169 

pvrapxoa, 104 

Plato, émipednrijs, 163; quoted, 8, 
88, 174—5 

— Comicus, 25 n. 1, 54n.1 

Plutarch, xvit., 78, 82, 113 

modéuapxos, 78, 147 

mwdrnrat, 109, 126, 138 sq., 185, 189 


INDEX. 


Population of Attica, 50, 83 

mwopiorat, 73 

Praetor, compared with the Ar- 
chons, 145 

mpaxropes, 126, 140 

mpeo Bets, 67, 73, 105 

Priests, v. iepets 

Prime Minister at Athens, 24, 28 

mpoBovreupa, 58 sq., 67 

mpoBovnror, 60 n. 2, 74 

mpoedpta, 167 

Propylaea, 107 

Prosecutions, political, 36 

mpoorarns Tod Snuov, 27 n. 1, 30, 87, 
115 sq., 123 

mpuravets, 47 nu. 1, 51, 64, 67, 103, 
122, 124, 136; lists of, 55; ém- 
ordrns Tov, 52 

Prytaneum, 52 

mudayopas, 25 n, 1 


Re-election, to the Council, 50, 56, 
57 n. 2; to other offices, 90 and 
n. 1, 155 

Referendum, 180 

Revolutions, 91 

Rhodes, 120 

Rome, 46, 89, 145, 176, 187 

Rotation in office, xv1., 88 sq., 
188; for the Council, 49, 187; 
for the Archonship, 83 


Salamis, battle of, 85 

Schémann, x11., 80 n, 1, 146, 183 

otropvdaxes, 155 

Slaves, 163, 181 

Socrates, his opinions about the 
lot, 10, 13; member of the Coun- 
cil, 53 n. 1 

Solon, 46, 83, 183 

ordo.s, undemocratic, 38 


INDEX. 


otpatnyol, position of, 21; com- 
pared to the Ministry, 22; the 
extent of their power, 28, 103; 
102 sq., 122, 124; rptrams rap, 
22—3; avroxpdrwp, 23 

ovyypadets, 61, 73 

suNAoyels TOD Snuov, 63 n. 2 

obmpaxor, 62 n, 1 

cuv7yopot, 73, 189; in the Demes, 
166 

owdpovicral, 104, 167 

Switzerland, democracy in, 180 

Syracuse, lot used at, 15 


raxral, 71, 104 n.1 

taulas Ths Bovdns, 130 

in the demes, 166 

THs Oeod, 69 n. 1, 93, 125, 126, 
132 sq:, 185, 189 

—— Tov kowarv rpocddwr, 23, 113, 
120, 186 

Tay vewplwy, 162 

THs pud7js, 170 


Tay oTpaTiwTiKaY, 186 

















—— Twyv Tpinporrowsy, 160 
Tarentum, the lot at, 15 
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tappol, 161 

Taxes, how levied, 110—2, 119 

Ta&lapxor, 104 

Tetxorro.ol, 73, 107 

Temples, building of, 107; plans of, 
108, 189 

Themistocles, Archonship of, 79, 
184 

Oecpobérar, 83, 122, 124, 147, 185 

Oewpixdv, 6 érl 76, 120, 186 

Thucydides, quoted, 67, 174 

Toxora, 140 

Tpinpapxat, 56, 58 n. 1, 66, 158 sq. 

Tpinporo.ot, 104 n. 1, 123—4, 159— 
60, 189 

Triremes, 106, 161 


brofwuara, 158 


Xanthippus, 79 n. 1 

Xenophon, quoted, 6 n. 1, 13 n. 2, 
14, 58 n. 1, 103 n. 1, 106 n. 1, 
115, 117 n.1 


fevyiras, 185 
§yrnral, 73 
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An Analysis of the Exposition of the Creed, written by the Right 
Rev. Father in God, JoHN PEARSON, D.D. Compiled by W. H. MILL, 
D.D. Demy Octavo. 55s. 


Wheatly on the Common Prayer, edited by G. E. Corriz, D.D. 
late Master of Jesus College. Demy Octavo. 75. 6d. 


The Homilies, with Various Readings, and the Quotations from 
the Fathers given at length in the Original Languages. Edited by 
G. E. Corrik, D.D. late Master of Jesus College. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Two Forms of Prayer of the time of Queen Elizabeth. Now First 
Reprinted: Demy Octavo. 6d. 


Select Discourses, by JoHN SmiTH, late Fellow of Queens’ Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Edited by H. G. WiLLiaMs, B.D. late Professor of 
Arabic. Royal Octavo. 7s. 6d. 


De Obligatione Conscientie Prelectiones decem Oxonii in Schola 
Theologica habite a ROBERTO SANDERSON, SS. Theologiz ibidem 
Professore Regio. With English Notes, including an abridged Transla- 
tion, by W. WHEWELL, D.D. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Cesar Morgan’s Investigation of the Trinity of Plato, and of Philo 
Judzeus. 2nd Ed., revised by H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D. Cr. 8vo. 45. 


Archbishop Usher’s Answer to a Jesuit, with other Tracts on 
Popery. Edited by J. SCHOLEFIELD, M.A. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Wilson’s Illustration of the Method of explaining the New Test- 
ament, by the early opinions of Jews and Christians concerning Christ. 
Edited by T. Turton, D.D. Demy 8vo, 55. 


Lectures on Divinity delivered in the University of Cambridge. 
By Joun Hey, D.D. Third Edition, by T. Turton, D.D. late Lord 
Bishop of Ely. 2 vols. Demy Octavo. 165s. 


S. Austin and his place in the History of Christian Thought. 
Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1885. By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D. 
Demy 8vo. Buckram, 12s. 6d. ‘ 


Christ the Life of Men. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1888. 
By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 25. 6a. 

The Gospel History of our Lord Jesus Christ in the Language 
of the Revised Version, arranged in a Connected Narrative, especially 


for the use of Teachers and Preachers. By Rey. C. C. James, M.A. 
Crown 8yo. 35. 6d. 
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GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, &c. 
(See also pp. 16, 17.) 
Sophocles: the Plays and Fragments. With Critical Notes, Com- 


mentary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. C. Jezs, Litt. D., 
LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 


Part I. Oedipus Tyrannus. Demy 8vo. Second Edit. 125. 6d. 
Part II. Oedipus Coloneus. Demy 8vo. Second Edit. 125. 6d. 
Part III. Antigone. Demy 8vo. Second Edit. 125. 6d. 
Part IV. Philoctetes. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 
Select Private Orations of Demosthenes with Introductions and 
English Notes, by F. A. PaLEy, M.A., & J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 
Part I. Contra Phormionem, Lacritum, Pantaenetum, Boeotum de No- 
mine, de Dote, Dionysodorum. Cr. 8vo. Mew Edition. 6s. 
Part II. Pro Phormione, Contra Stephanum I. II.; Nicostratum, Cono- 
nem, Calliclem. Crown 8vo. Wew £dition. 7s. 6d. 


Demosthenes, Speech of, against the Law of Leptines. With 
Introduction and Critical and Explanatory Notes, by J. E. SANnpys, 
Litt-D. Demy 8vo. gs. 


Demosthenes against Androtion and against Timocrates, with 
Introductions and English Commentary by WILLIAM WaytTs, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Euripides. Bacchae, with Introduction, Critical Notes, and Arche- 
ological Illustrations, by J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. New Edition, with 
additional Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 125. 6d. 

Euripides. Ion. The Greek Text with a Translation into English 
Verse, Introduction and Notes by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. Demy 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy. Part I. The Archaic In- 
scriptions and the Greek Alphabet. By E. S. Roserts, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College. Demy 8vo. 18s, 

Aeschyli Fabulae._IKETIAED XOH@OPOI in libro Mediceo men- 

dose scriptae ex vv. dd. coniecturis emendatius editae cum Scholiis Graecis 
et brevi adnotatione critica, curante F. A. PaLey, M.A,, LL.D. Demy 
8vo. 75. 6d. 

The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. With a translation in English 
Rhythm, and Notes Critical and Explanatory. New Edition, Re- 
vised. By the late B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Theetetus of Plato, with a Translation and Notes by the 
same Editor. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

P, Vergili Maronis Opera, cum Prolegomenis et Commentario 
Critico pro Syndicis Preli Academici edidit BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, 
S.T.P. Extra fcp. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Essays on the Art of Pheidias. By C. WaLDsTEIN, Litt.D., Phil.D. 
Royal 8vo. With Illustrations. Buckram, 3os. : 

M. Tulli Ciceronis ad M. Brutum Orator. A Revised Text. 
Edited with Introductory Essays and Critical and Explanatory Notes, 
by J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. Demy 8vo. 16s, 
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M. Tulli Ciceronis pro C. Rabirio [Perduellionis Reo] Oratio ad 
Quirites. With Notes, Introduction and Appendices. By W. E. HEIT- 
LAND, M.A. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. ; ; 

M. T. Ciceronis de Natura Deorum Libri Tres, with Introduction 
and Commentary by JosePH B. Mayor, M.A. Demy 8vo. Vol. I. tos. 6d. 
Vol. Il. 12s, 6d. Vol. III. ros. 


M. T. Ciceronis de Officiis Libri Tres with Marginal Analysis, an 
English Commentary, and Indices. New Edition, revised, by H. A. 
HoLpEN, LL.D., Crown 8vo. 9s. 

M. T. Ciceronis de Officiis Libri Tertius, with Introduction, 
Analysis and Commentary by H. A. HotpEn, LL.D. Cr. 8vo.. 25. 

M. T. Ciceronis de Finibus Bonorum libri Quinque. The Text 
revised and explained by J. S. REID, Litt.D. [ln the Press. 

Vol. III., containing the Translation. Demy 8vo. 85. 

Plato’s Phedo, literally translated, by the late E. M. Core, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy Octavo. 5s. 

Aristotle. The Rhetoric. With a Commentary by the late 
E 


. M. Corg, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, revised and 
edited by~J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 3 Vols. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


Avistotle.—IIEPI WYXH%. Aristotle’s Psychology, in Greek and 
English, with Introduction and Notes, by E. WALLACE, M.A. Demy 8vo. 185. 


IEPI AIKAIOSYNHS. The Fifth Book of the Nicomachean 
Ethics of Aristotle. Edited by H. Jackson, Litt.D. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

Pronunciation of Ancient Greek translated from the Third German 
edition of Dr BLass by W. J. PurtTon, B.A. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

Pindar. Olympian and Pythian Odes. With Notes Explanatory 


and Critical, Introductions and Introductory Essays. Edited by C. A. M. 
FENNELL, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


— The Isthmian and Nemean Odes by the same Editor. 9s. 
The Types of Greek Coins. By Percy GarpDNER, Litt.D., F.S.A. 


With 16 plates. Impl. 4to. Cloth 41. 11s. 6¢. Roxburgh (Morocco 
back) £2. 25. 


SANSKRIT, ARABIC AND SYRIAC. 
Lectures on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages 
from the Papers of the late WILLIAM WRIGHT, LL.D. Demy 8vo. 145. 


The Divyavadana, a Collection of Early Buddhist Legends, now 
first edited from the Nepalese Sanskrit MSS. in Cambridge and Paris. 
By E. B. CowE.L, M.A. and R. A, NEIL, M.A. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

Nalopakhyanam, or, The Tale of Nala; containing the Sanskrit 
Text in Roman Characters, with Vocabulary. By the late Rey. T. 
JARRETT, M.A. Demy 8vo. Ios. 

Notes on the Tale of Nala, for the use of Classical Students, by 
J. PrILe, Litt.D., Master of Christ’s College. Demy 8vo. 125. 
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The History of Alexander the Great, being the Syriac version of 
the Pseudo-Callisthenes. Edited from Five Manuscripts, with an English 
Translation and Notes, by E. A. BupaE, M.A. Demy 8vo. 255. 

The Poems of Beha ed din Zoheir of Egypt. With a Metrical. 
Translation, Notes and Introduction, by the late E. H. PALMER, M.A. 
2 vols. Crown Quarto. 

Vol. I. The ARABIC TEXT, Paper covers. tos. 6d. 
Vol. II. ENGLIsH TRANSLATION. Paper covers. tos. 6d. 

The Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite edited in Syriac, with an 
English translation and notes, by W. WRIGHT, LL.D. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

Kalilah and Dimnah, or, the Fables of Bidpai; with an English 
Translation of the later Syriac ‘version, with Notes, by the late 
I. G. N. KeITH-FALCONER, M.A. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Makéla-i-Shakhsi Sayya4h ki dar Kaziyya-i-Baéb Navishta-Ast (a 
Traveller’s Narrative written to illustrate the Episode of the Bab). Ver- 
sian text, edited, translated and annotated, in two volumes, by E. G. 
Browne, M.A., M.B. [Nearly ready. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &c. 


Mathematical and Physical Papers. By Sir G. G. STOKEs, Sc.D., 
LL.D. Reprinted from the Original Journals and Transactions, with 
additional Notes by the Author. Vol.I. Demy 8vo. 155. Vol. II. 155. 

[Vol. III. Jn the Press. 

Mathematical and Physical Papers. By Sir W. THomson, LL.D., 
F,R.S. Collected from different Scientific Periodicals from May, 1841, 
to the present time. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, 18s. Vol. II. 15s, Vol. III. 18s. 

The Collected Mathematical Papers of ARTHUR CAYLEY, Sc.D., 
F.R.S. Demy 4to. 10 vols. 

Vols. 1., II. and III. 255. each. [Vol. IV. Zz the Press. 

A History of the Study of Mathematics at Cambridge. By W. W. 
RousE BALL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A History of the Theory of Elasticity and of the Strencth of 
Materials, from Galilei to the present time. Vol. I. GALILEI TO SaINT- 
VENANT, 1639-1850. By the late I. ToDHUNTER, Sc.D., edited and 
completed by Prof. Kary PEARSON, M.A. Demy 8vo. 255. 

Vol. II. By the same Editor. [lx the Press. 

The Elastical Researches of Barre de Saint-Venant (extract from 
Vol. II. of TopHUNTER’s History of the Theory of Elasticity), edited by 
Professor KARL PEARSON, M.A. Demy 8vo. 95. 

Theory of Differential Equations. Part I. Exact Equations and 
Pfaff’s Problem. By A. R. ForsyTH, Sc.D., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

A Treatise on the General Principles of Chemistry, by M. M. 
PaTrison Murr, M.A. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 155. 

Elementary Chemistry. By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A., and 
CHARLES SLATER, M.A., M.B. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

Practical Chemistry. A Course of Laboratory Work. By M. M. 
Pattison Muir, M.A., and D. J. CARNEGIE, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 35. 
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A Treatise on Geometrical Optics. By R. S. Heatu, M.A. © 
Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. : f 

An Elementary Treatise on Geometrical Optics. By R.S. HEATH, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 55. 

A Treatise on Dynamics. By S. L. Loney, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Analytical Statics. By E. J. Routu, Sc.D., F.R.S. 

[Nearly ready. 

A Treatise on Plane Trigonometry. By E. W. Hopson, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. [Nearly ready, 

Lectures on the Physiology of Plants, by S. H. Vines, Sc.D., 
Professor of Botany in the University of Oxford. Demy 8vo. 215. 

A Short History of Greek Mathematics. By J. Gow, Litt. D., 
Fellow of Trinity College. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 

Notes on Qualitative Analysis. Concise and Explanatory. By 
H. J. H. Fenton, M.A., F.C.S. New Edit. Crown 4to. 6s. 

Diophantos of Alexandria; a Study in the History of Greek 
Algebra. By T, L. HeatH, M.A. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Catalogue of the Portsmouth Collection of Books and Papers 


written by or belonging to Str Isaac NEwTon. Demy 8vo. 55. 
A Treatise on Natural Philosophy. By Prof. Sir W. THomson, 
LL.D., and P. G. Tarr, M.A. Part I. Demy 8vo. 16s. Part II. 18s. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy. By Professors Sir W. THomson, 
and P.G. Tait. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 9s. 


An Elementary Treatise on Quaternions. By P. G. Tart, M.A. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 145. 


A Treatise on the Theory of Determinants and their Applications 
in Analysis and Geometry. By R. F. Scott, M.A. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

Counterpoint. A practical course of study. By the late Prof. 
Sir G. A, MAcFARREN, Mus. D. sth Edition, revised. Cr.4to. 4s. 6d. 

The Analytical Theory of Heat. By Josep Fourier. Translated 
with Notes, by A. FREEMAN, M.A. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


The Scientific Papers of the late Prof. J. Clerk Maxwell. Edited 
by W. D. Niven, M.A. 2 vols. Royal 4to. £3. 35. (net.) 


The Electrical Researches of the Honourable Henry Cavendish, 


Written between 1771 and 1781. Edited by J. CLERK Max- 
WELL, F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


Practical Work at the Cavendish Laboratory. Heat. Edited by 
W.N. SHaw, M.A. Demy 8vo. 35. 


Hydrodynamics, a Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of Fluid 
Motion, by HorACcE LaMB, M.A. Demy 8vo. 125. 


The Mathematical Works of Isaac Barrow, D.D. Edited by — 
W. WHEWELL, D.D. Demy Octavo. 7s. 6d. 


Illustrations of Comparative Anatomy, Vertebrate and Inverte- 
brate. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 25. 6a. 
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A Catalogue of Australian Fossils. By R. ErHERipcx, Jun., F.G.S. 
Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 


The Fossils and Paleontological Affinities of the Neocomian Deposits 


of Upware and Brickhill, being the Sedgwick Prize Essay for 1879. By 
W. Keepinc, M.A. Demy 8vo. tos, 6d. 


The Bala Volcanic Series of Caernarvonshire and Associated Rocks, 


being the Sedgwick Prize Essay for 1888, by A. Harker, M.A., F,R.S 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 


A Catalogue of Books and Papers on Protozoa, Coelenterates, 
Worms, etc. published during the years 1861-1883, by D’Arcy W. 
THompson, M.A. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 


A Revised Account of the Experiments made with the Bashforth 
Chronograph, to find the resistance of the air to the motion of projectiles. 
By FRANCIS BASHFORTH, B.D. Demy 8vo. 125. 


An attempt to test the Theories of Capillary Action, by F. 
BasHForTH, B.D., and J. C. ADAMS, M.A. Demy 4to. £1. 1s. 
A Catalogue of the Collection of Cambrian and Silurian Fossils 


contained in the Geological Museum of the ‘University of Cambridge, 
by J. W. SALTER, F.G.S. Royal Quarto. 75. 6d, 


Catalogue of Osteological Specimens contained in the Anatomical 
Museum of the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 25. 6a, 


Astronomical Observations made at the Observatory of Cambridge 
from 1846 to 1860, by the late Rev. J. CHALLIs, M.A. 


Astronomical Observations from 1861 to 1865. Vol. XXI. Royal 
4to., 15s. From 1866 to1869. Vol. xxi. 155. 


LAW. 
Elements of the Law of Torts. A Text-book for Students. By 


MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


A Selection of Cases on the English Law of Contract. By 
GERARD BROWN FINCH, M.A. Royal 8vo. 28s. 

Bracton’s Note Book. A Collection of Cases decided in the King’s 
Courts during the Reign of Henry the Third, annotated by a Lawyer of 
that time, seemingly by Henry of Bratton. Edited by F. W. MAITLAND. 
3 vols. Demy 8vo. £3. 3s. (net.) 


les shewing the Differences between English and Indian Law. 
oe Sir Roene KNyvet WILSON, Bart., M.A., LL.M. Demy 4to. 1s. 


The Influence of the Roman Law on the Law of England. 
Being the Yorke Prize Essay for the year 1884. By T. E. Scrurron, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. tos, 6d. 

Land in Fetters. Being the Yorke Prize Essay for 1885. By 
T. E. Scrurron, M.A. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ns and Common Fields, or the History and Policy of the 

orem of Commons and Enclosures in England. Being the Yorke Prize 
Essay for 1886. By T. E. Scrurron, M.A. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. ‘ 

History of the Law of Tithes in England. Being the Yorke Prize 
Essay for 1887. By W. EAsTersy, B.A., LL.B. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


London; Cambridge Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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History of Land Tenure in Ireland. Being the Yorke Prize Essay 
for 1888. By W. E. MONTGOMERY, M.A., LL.M. Demy 8vo. los. 6d. 

History of Equity as administered in the Court of Chancery. Being 
the Yorke Prize Essay for 1889. By D. M*KENZzIE KERLY, M.A., St John’s 
College. Demy 8vo. 125, 6d. et : 

An Introduction to the Study of Justinian’s Digest. By Henry 
Joun Rosy. Demy 8vo. 9s. é 

Justinian’s Digest. Lib. VII., Tit. I. De Usufructu, with a Legal 
and Philological Commentary by H. J. RoBy. Demy 8vo. gs. 
The Two Parts complete in One Volume. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

A Selection of the State Trials. By J. W. Wrt.is-Bunp, M.A., 
LL.B. Crown 8vo. Vols. I.and II. In 3 parts. 30s. 

The Institutes of Justinian, translated with Notes by J. T. Appy, 
LL.D., and BRYAN WALKER, M.A., LL.D. Cr. 8vo. 16s. 

Practical Jurisprudence. A comment on AvustTIN. By E. C. 
Cuiark, LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law. Crown 8vo. gs. 


An Analysis of Criminal Liability. By the same. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Fragments of the Perpetual Edict of Salvius Julianus, Ar- 
ranged, and Annotated by the late BRYAN WALKER, LL.D. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


The Commentaries of Gaius and Rules of Ulpian. Translated 
and Annotated, by J. T. Appy, LL.D., and BRYAN WALKER, M.A., 
LL.D. New Edition by Bryan Walker. Crown 8vo. 16s. 


Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis, with the Notes of Barbeyrac and 
others; an abridged Translation of the Text, by W. WHEWELL, D.D. 
Demy 8vo. 125. The translation separate, 6s. 


Selected Titles from the Digest, by BRyAN WALKER, M.A., LL.D. 
PartI. Mandativel Contra. Digest xvi1.1. Cr.8vo. 55. 
Part II. De Adquirendo rerum dominio, and De Adquirenda vel 
amittenda Possessione, Digest XLI. 1 and 2. Crown 8vo. 65. 
Part III. De Condictionibus, Digest xu. 1 and 4—7 and Digest 


XIII. i—3. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORICAL WORKS. 


The Life and Letters of the Reverend Adam Sedgwick, LL.D., 
F.R.S. (Dedicated, by special permission, to Her Majesty the Queen.) By 
JOHN WILLIs CrarK, M.A., F.S.A., and THomas MCKENNY HUGHEs, 
M.A. 2vols. Demy 8vo. 36s. 


The Growth of English Industry and Commerce during the Early 
and Middle Ages. By W. CunnincHAM, D.D. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


The Architectural History of the University of Cambridge and 
of the Colleges of Cambridge and Eton, by the late Professor WILLIs, 
M.A., F.R.S. Edited with large Additions and a Continuation to the 
present time by J. W. CLarK, M.A. 4 Vols. Super Royal 8vo. £6. 6s. 

Also a limited Edition of the same, consisting of 120 numbered Copies 
only, large paper Quarto; the woodcuts and steel engravings mounted 
on India paper; of which 100 copies are now offered for sale, at Twenty- 
five Guineas net each set. 
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The University of Cambridge from the Earliest Times to the 

Royal Injunctions of 1535. by J. B. MULLINGER, M.A. Demy 8vo. 125. 
Part II. From the Royal Injunctions of 1535 to the Accession of Charles 
_ the First. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

History of the College of St John the Evangelist, by THomas 
BAKER, B.D., Ejected Fellow. Edited by Jonn E. B. Mayor, M.A., 
Fellow of St John’s. Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 245. 

Scholae Academicae: some Account of the Studies at the English 
Universities in the Eighteenth Century. By CHRISTOPHER WoRDs- 
WworRTH, M.A. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


Life and Times of Stein, or Germany and Prussia in the Napoleonic 
Age, by J. R. SEELEY, M.A. Portraits and Maps. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. 


The Constitution of Canada. By J. E. C. Munro, LL.M. 
Demy 8vo. Ios. 

Studies in the Literary Relations of England with Germany in 
the Sixteenth Century. By C. H. HeERForpD, M.A. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
Chronological Tables of Greek History. By Caru Peter. ‘Trans- 

lated from the German by G. CHAWNER, M.A. Demy 4to. Ios. 
Travels in Arabia Deserta in 1876 and 1877. By CHARLES 
M. Doveuty. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. £3. 3s. 
History of Nepal, edited with an introductory sketch of the Country 
and People by Dr D. WriGHT. Super-royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A Journey of Literary and Archeological Research in Nepal and 
Northern India, 1884—3. By C. BENDALL, M.A. Demy 8vo, “Ios. 





Cambritoe Wistorical Wssays. 


Political Parties in Athens during the Peloponnesian War, by 
L. WuiBLey, M.A. (Prince Consort Dissertation, 1888.) Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Pope Gregory the Great and his relations with Gaul, by F. W. 
KELLETT, M.A. (Prince Consort Dissertation, 1888.) Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

The Constitutional Experiments of the Commonwealth, being the 
Thirlwall Prize Essay for 1889, by E. JENKs, B.A., LL.B. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

On Election by Lot at Athens, by J. W. Heaptam, B.A. (Prince 
Consort Dissertation, 1890.) Crown 8vo. [Zi the Press. 


The Destruction of the Somerset Religious Houses and its Effects. 
By W. A. J. ARCHBOLD, B.A., LL.B. (Prince Consort Dissertation, 


1890.) Crown 8vo. [lx the Press. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Engraved Gems of Classical Times with a Catalogue of the 
Gems in the Fitzwilliam Museum by J. H. MIppLeTON, M.A. Royal 8vo. 
125. 6d. 

Erasmus. The Rede Lecture, delivered in the Senate-House, Cam- 
bridge, June 11, 1890, by R. C. JEBB, Litt.D. Cloth, 25. Paper Covers, 15. 

The Literary remains of Albrecht Diirer, by W. M. Conway. With 
Transcripts from the British Museum Manuscripts, and Notes upon them 
by Lina EcKENSTEIN. Royal 8vo. 215. | . , 

The Collected Papers of Henry Bradshaw, including his Memoranda 
and Communications read before the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 
With 13 facsimiles. Edited by F. J. H. JENKINSON, M.A. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
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Memorials of the Life of George Elwes Corrie, D.D. formerly Master 
of Jesus College. By M. HoLroyp. Demy 8vo. 125. ; 
The Latin Heptateuch. Published piecemeal by the French printer 
WILt1AM Moret (1560) and the French Benedictines E. MARTENE (1733) 
and J. B. Pirra (1852—88). Critically reviewed by JoHN E. B. Mayor, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. : 

Kinship and Marriage in early Arabia, by W. RoBertson SMITH, 
M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

Chapters on English Metre. By Rev. JosEPpH B. Mayor, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A Catalogue of Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, by Prof. ADoLF 
MICHAELIS. Translated by C. A. M. FENNELL, Litt.D. Royal 8vo. 
Roxburgh (Morocco back). £2. 25. 


From Shakespeare to Pope. An Inquiry into the causes and 
phenomena of the Rise of Classical Poetry in England. By E. Gosse, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Literature of the French Renaissance. An Introductory 
Essay. By A. A. TILLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

A Latin-English Dictionary. Printed from the (Incomplete) MS. 
of the late EF. H. Kny, M.A., F.R.S. Demy gto. £1. 115. 6d. 

Ecclesiae Londino-Batavae archivum. Tomvs Primys. ABRA- 
HAMI ORTELII et virorum eruditorum ad eundem et ad JACOBVM 
CoLIvVM ORTELIANVM  Epistulae,(1524—1628). Tomvs SECVNDvs. 
EPISTVLAE ET TRACTATVS cum Reformationis tum Ecclesiae 
Londino-Batavae Historiam Illustrantes 1544—1622. Ex autographis 
mandante Ecclesia Londino-Batava edidit JoANNES HENRICVS HESSELS. 
Demy 4to. Each vol., separately, £3. 10s. Taken together £5. 55. Met. 

An Kighth Century Latin-Anglo-Saxon Glossary preserved in the 
Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, edited by J. H. HEssELs. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 

Contributions to the Textual Criticism of the Divina Commedia. 
Including the complete collation throughout the Inferno of all the MSS. 
at Oxfordand Cambridge. By the Rev. E. Moorg, D.D. Demy 8vo. 21s. 

The Despatches of Earl Gower, English Ambassador at the court 
of Versailles, June 1790 to August 1792, and the Despatches of Mr Lindsay 
and Mr Monro. By O. Browninc, M.A. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

Rhodes in Ancient Times. By Ceci Torr, M.A. With six 
plates. tos. 6d. 

Rhodes in Modern Times. By the same Author. With three 
plates. Demy 8vo. 85. 

The Woodcutters of the Netherlands during the last quarter of 
the Fifteenth Century. By W. M. Conway. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 
Lectures on the Growth and Training of the Mental Faculty, 
delivered in the University of Cambridge. - By FRANCIS WARNER, M.D., 

F.R.C.P. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

Lectures on Teaching, delivered in the University of Cambridge. 
By J..G. Firen, M.A., LL.D., Cr. 8vo. 5S. 

Lectures on Language and Linguistic Method in the School. By 

( S. Bs ahaa M.A.,, ep Sorn ae He 

ccasiona resses on Educational Subjects. By S. S. 
M.A., F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo. 55. ; il AE 
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A Manual of Cursive Shorthand, by H. L. CaLLenpar, M.A. 


Extra Fcap. 8vo. 25. 

A System of Phonetic Spelling, adapted to English by H. L. CaLLEn- 
DAR, M.A, Extra Fcap. 8vo. 6d. 

A Primer of Cursive Shorthand. By H. L. CaLLenpar, M.A. 6d. 

Reading Practice in Cursive Shorthand. Easy extracts for Begin- 
ners. St Mark, Pt. I. Vicar of Wakefield, Chaps. I—IV. Alice in 
Wonderland, Chap. VII. Price 3d. each. 

Essays from the Spectator in Cursive Shorthand, by H. L. 
CALLENDAR, M.A. 6d. 

Gray and his Friends. Letters and Relics in great part hitherto 
unpublished. Edited by the Rev. D. C. Tovey, M.A. Crown 8vo. 65. 

A Grammar of the Irish Language. By Prof. WinpiscH, ‘Trans- 
lated by Dr NorMAN Moore. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Catalogue of the Collection of Birds formed by the late Hugh 


EDWIN STRICKLAND, now in the possession of the University of Cam- 
bridge. By O. Satvin, M.A., F.R.S. £1. 15. 


Admissions to Gonville and Caius College in the University of 
Cambridge March 1558—g9 to Jan. 1678—9. Edited by J. VENN, Serle, 
and S.C. VENN. Demy 8vo. 10s. 

A Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts preserved in the Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge. By the late Dr SCHILLER-SZINESSY. 95. 

Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the University 
Library, Cambridge. Edited by C. BENDALL, M.A. 125. 

A Catalogue of the Manuscripts preserved in the Library of the 
University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 5 Vols. tos, each. 

Index to the Catalogue. Demy 8vo. Ios. 

A Catalogue of Adversaria and printed books containing MS. 
notes, in the Library of the University of Cambridge. 35. 6d. 

The Illuminated Manuscripts in the Library of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, by W. G. SEARLE, M.A. 7s. 6d. 

A Chronological List of the Graces, etc. in the University Registry 
which concern the University Library. 25. 6d. 


Catalogus Bibliothece Burckhardtianz. Demy Quarto. 5s. 


Graduati Cantabrigienses: sive catalogus exhibens nomina eorum 
quos gradu quocunque ornavit Academia Cantabrigiensis (1800—1884). 
Cura H. R. Luarp, $.T.P. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 


Statutes for the University of Cambridge and for the Colleges 
therein, made, published and approved (1878—1882) under the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Statutes of the University of Cambridge. 3,5. 62. 

Ordinances of the University of Cambridge. 7s. 6¢. Supplement 
to ditto. Is. 

Trusts, Statutes and Directions affecting (1) The Professorships 
of the University. (2) The Scholarships and Prizes. (3) Other Gifts and 
Endowments. Demy 8vo. 5s. 

A Compendium of University Regulations. Demy 8vo. 6d. 
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Che Cambriage Bible for Schools anv Colleges. 
GENERAL EvITOR: J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., BisHop oF WORCESTER. 
‘Tt is difficult to commend too highly this excellent series.” —Guardian. 
Now Ready. Cloth, Extra Feap. 8vo. With Maps. 
Book of Joshua. By Rev. G. F. Macrgar, D.D. 25. 6d. 
Book of Judges. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 35. 62. 
First Book of Samuel. By Rev. Prof. KirKPaTRICK, B.D. 33. 6d. 
Second Book of Samuel. By Rev. Prof. KirRKPATRICK, B.D. 335. 6d. 
First Book of Kings. By Rev. Prof. Lumpy, D.D. 3s. 6d. 
Second Book of Kings. By Rev. Prof. Lumpy, D.D. 35. 6d. 
Book of Job. By Rev. A. B. Davipson, D.D. 5s. 
Book of Ecclesiastes. By Very Rev. E. H. PLumprre, D.D. 5s. 
Book of Jeremiah. By Rev. A. W. STREANE, M.A. 45. 6d. 
Book of Hosea. By Rev. T. K. CHryne, M.A., D.D. 35. 
Books of Obadiah and Jonah. By Arch. PEROWNE. 2s. 6d. 
Book of Micah. By Rev. T. K. Curyneg, M.A.,D.D._ 1s. 6d. 
Books of Haggai, Zechariah & Malachi. By Arch. PEROWNE. 3s. 64. 
Book of Malachi. By Archdeacon PEROWNE. Is. 
Gospel according to St Matthew. By Rev. A. Carr, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Gospel according to St Mark. By Rev. G.F. Mactear, D.D. 2s. 6d. 
Gospel according to St Luke. By Archdeacon FaRRaAR. 45. 6d. 
Gospel according to St John. By Rev. A. PLUMMER, D.D. 4s. 6d. 
Acts of the Apostles. By Prof. Lumpy, D.D. 4s. 62. 
Epistle to the Romans. Rev. H. CG. Mouvute, M.A. 35. 6d. 
First Corinthians. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 2s. 
Second Corinthians. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 2s. 
Epistle to the Galatians. By Rev. E. H. PERowne, D.D. ts. 6d. 
Epistle to the Ephesians. Rev. H. C. G. Moutr, M.A. 25. 6d. 
Epistle to the Hebrews. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 3s. 62, 
Epistle to the Philippians. By Rev. H.C.G.Moute, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Epistles to the Thessalonians. By Rev. G. G. FinpLay, B.A. 2s. 
General Epistle of St James. By Very Rev. E.H.PLuMpTRE. 15.6d. 
Epistles of St Peter and St Jude. By the same Editor. 25. 6d. 
Epistles of St John. By Rev. A. PLummerR, M.A., D.D. 35. 6a. 
Book of Revelation. By Rev. W. H. Siwcox, M.A. 3s. 
Preparing. 
Book of Genesis. By the BisHop oF WORCESTER. 


Books of Exodus, Numbers and Deuteronomy. By Rev. C, DE 
GINsBURG, LL.D. 
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Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. By Rev. Prof. Rviz, M.A. 

Book of Psalms. Part I. By Rev. Prof. KirKPATRICK, B.D. 
Book of Isaiah. By Prof. W. RoBERTSON SmiTH, M.A. 

Book of Ezekiel. By Rev. A. B. Davipson, D.D. 

Epistles to Colossians & Philemon. By Rev. H. C. G. Mouts, M.A. 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus. By Rev. A. E. Humpureys, M.A. 


The Smaller Cambriage Bible for Schools. 


The Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools w2// form an entirely new series 
of commentaries on some selected books of the Bible. It is expected that they will 
be prepared for the most part by the Editors of the larger series (the Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges). The volumes will be issued at a low price, and 
will be suitable to the requirements of preparatory and elementary schools. 

Now ready. Price 1s. each. 
First and Second Books of Samuel. By Prof. Krrxparrick, B.D. 
First and Second Books of Kings. By Rev. Prof. Lumpy, D.D. 
Gospel according to St Matthew. By Rev. A. Carr, M.A. 
Gospel according to St Mark. By Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, Deb: 
Gospel according to St Luke. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
Gospel according to St John. By Rev. A. PLUMMER, D.D. 


Acts of the Apostles. By Professor Lumpy, D.D. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


with a Revised Text, based on the most recent critical authorities, and 
English Notes, prepared under the direction of the General Editor, 


J. J. Ss PEROWNE, D.D., Bishop OF WORCESTER. 


Gospel according to St Matthew. By Rev, A. Carr, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
Gospel according to St Mark. By Rev.G. F. Macrzar, D.D. 4s. 62. 
Gospel according to St Luke. By Archdeacon FARRAR. 6s. 
Gospel according to St John. By Rev. A. PLrumMeER, D.D. 6s. 
Acts of the Apostles. By Prof. Lumgy,D.D. 4 Maps. 6s. 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 3s. 


Second Epistle to the Corinthians. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 
[Preparing. 


Epistle to the Hebrews. By Archdeacon FarRAR, D.D. 35. 6d. 
Epistles of St John. By Rev. A. PLUMMER, M.A., D.D. 45. 
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*.* Copies of the Pitt Press Series may generally be obtained in two volumes, 
Text and Notes separately. 





1. GREEK, 


Aristophanes. Aves—Plutus—Ranae. By W. C. Green, M.A,, 
late Assistant Master at Rugby School. 35. 6d. each. 

Buripides. Heracleide. By E. A. Beck, M.A. 35. 6a. 

Euripides. Hercules Furens. By A. Gray, M.A., and J. T. 
HUuTCHINSON, M.A. 25. 

Euripides. Hippolytus. By W. S. Hapiey, M.A. 2s. 

Euripides. Iphigeneia in Aulis. By C. E.S, Heapiam, B.A. 25. 6d. 

Herodotus. Book V. By E. S. SHuckpurGH, M.A. 3s. 

Herodotus. Book VI. By the same Editor. 45. 

Herodotus. Books VIII., 1X. By the same Editor. 45. each. 

Herodotus. Book VIII., Ch. 1—90. Book IX., Ch. 1—89. By the 
same Editor> 35. 6d. each. 

Homer. Odyssey, Book IX. BookX. By G. M. Epwarps, M.A. 
25. 6d. each. 

Homer. Odyssey, Book XXI. By the same Editor. 2s. 

Homer. Iliad. Book XXII. By the same Editor. 2s. 

Homer. Iliad. Book XXIII. By the same Editor. [early ready. 
Luciani Somnium Charon Piscator et De Luctu. By W. E. 
HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 

Lucian. Menippus and Timon. By E. C. Macxig, M.A. 
, : , [Nearly ready. 
Platonis Apologia Socratis. By J. Apam, M-A. 3s. 6d. 
—— Crito. By the same Editor. as. 6d. 
—— Euthyphro. By the same Editor, 2s. 6d. 
Plutarch’s Lives of the Gracchi.—Sulla—Timoleon. By H. A. 
Houpen, M.A., LL.D. 6s. each, 
Plutarch’s Life of Nicias. By the same Editor. 55. 
Sophocles.—Oedipus Tyrannus. School Edition. By R. C. JEBB 
Litt,D., LL.D. _ 4s: 6d. ; 
Thucydides. Book VII. By Rev. H. A. Hoipsy, M.A., Isha 
Xenophon—Agesilaus. By H. HAILSTONE, M.A. indigent Ta 
Xenophon—Anabasis. By A. Pretor, M.A. Two vols. 7s. 62. 
Books I. III. IV. and V. By the same Editor. 
ae aphe Pe Sitomishen: tH we and VII. 25. 6d. each, 
Sigs - Books I. II. ; 
M.A., LL.D. 2 vols. 6s. eS ae 


Books III. IV. and V. By the same Editor. 55. 
Books VI. VIL. and VIII. By the same Editor. 55. 








? 
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II, LATIN. 

Beda’s Ecclesiastical History, Books III.,IV. Edited by J. E. B. 
Mayor, M.A., and J. R. Lumpy, D.D. Revised Edit. 75. 6d. 

Caesar. De Bello Gallico Comment. I. By A. G. PesKert, M.A. 
ts. 6d. Com. II. III. 2s. 

Comment. I. II. TIT. 3s. Com. IV. V. 15. 6¢. Com, VI. and 

Com. VIII. 15.6¢. each. Com. VII. 25. 

De Bello Civili. Comment.I. By the same Editor. 35. 

T. Ciceronis de Amicitia.—de Senectute.—pro Sulla Oratio. By 

J.S. ReIp, Litt.D., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. 35. 6d. each. 

T. Ciceronis Oratio pro Archia Poeta. By the same. 25. 

M., T. Ciceronis pro Balbo Oratio. By the same. 1s. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis in Gaium Verrem Actio Prima. By H. Cowir, 
M.A., Fellow of St John’s Coll. 15. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis in Q. Caecilium Divinatio et in C. Verrem Actio. 
By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., and H. Cowl, M.A. 3s. 

M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro Tito Annio Milone. By JoHNn SmyTH 
PuRTON, B.D. 25. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro L.Murena. By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. 35. 

M, T. Ciceronis pro Cn. Plancio Oratio, by H. A. HoLpen, LL.D. 
Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 

M. Tulli Ciceronis Oratio Philippica Secunda. By A. G. PESKETT, 
M.A. 35. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis Somnium Scipionis. By W. D. Pearman, M.A. 2s. 

Horace. Epistles, Book I. By E. S. SHuckpurcu, M.A. 2s. 62. 

Livy. BooksIV.,XXVII. By H.M.SrepHenson, M.A. 25. 6d. each. 

BookV. By L. Wurstey, M.A. 2s. 6a. 

Book XXI. Book XXII. By M.S. Dimspatg, M.A. 25. 6d. each. 

M, Annaei Lucani Pharsaliae Liber Primus. By W. E. HEITLAND, 
M.A., and C, E. Haskins, M.A. ts. 6d. 

Lucretius, Book V. By J. D. Durr, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 

. College. Price 25. 

P, Ovidii Nasonis Fastorum Liber VI. By A.Sipcwick,M.A. 15. 6d. 

Quintus Curtius. A Portion of the History (Alexander in India). 
By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. and T. E. RAVEN, B.A. 35. 6a. 

P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Libri I—XII. By A. Srpcewicx, M.A. 
1s. 6d, each, 

P. Vergili Maronis Bucolica. By the same Editor. 1s. 6d. 

P. Vergili Maronis Georgicon Libri I. II. By the same Editor. 
as. Libri III. IV. By the same Editor. 25. 

Vergil. The Complete Works. By the same Editor. Two Vols. 
Vol. I. Introduction and Text. 35.6d. Vol, II. Notes, 45. 6d. 

III. FRENCH. 

Bataille de Dames. By Scrise and Lecouvr. By Rev. H. A. 
Buty, M.A. 25. 

Dix Années d’Exil. Livre II. Chapitres 1—8. Par MADAME LA 
BARONNE DE STAEL-HOLSTEIN. By the late G. Masson, B.A. and 
G. W. PrRoTHERO, M.A. New Edition, enlarged. 25. 
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Be A A 

istoire du Siécle de Louis XIV. var Voltaire. Chaps. I.—XIII. 

a o Gustave Masson, B.A. and G. W. PROTHERO, ~A. 25, Ode 
Chaps. XIV.—XXIV. 25. 6d. Chap. XXV. to end. 25. 6d. 


Fredégonde et Brunehaut. A Tragedy in Five Acts, by N. LE 
MERCIER. By GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A. 25. ; 

Jeanne D’Arc. By A. DE Lamartine. By Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, 
M.A. Revised Edition by A. R. ROPES, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

La Canne de Jonc. By A. De Vieny. By Rev. H.A. Buti, M.A. 2s. 

La Jeune Sibérienne. Le Lépreux de la Cité D’Aoste. Tales by 
Count XAVIER DE MAISTRE. By GUSTAVE Masson, B.A. 1s. 6d. 

La Picciola. By X. B.Sarntine. By Rev. A. C. CLapin, M.A. 25. 

La Guerre. By MM. ErckMANN-CHATRIAN. By the same 
Editor: 35. 

La Métromanie. A Comedy, by Piron. By G. Masson, B.A. 25, 

Lascaris ou Les Grecs du XV Siecle, Nouvelle Historique, par 
A. F, VILLEMAIN. By the same. 25. 

La Suite du Menteur. A Comedy by P. CornziLir. By the 
same. 25. ~ 

Lazare Hoche—Par EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. With Four Maps. 
By C. CoLtBEcK, M.A. 25. 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Comédie-Ballet en Cinq Actes. Par 
J.-B. Poquelin de Moliére (1670). By Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A. 15, 6d, 

Le Directoire. (Considérations sur la Révolution Frangaise. 


Troisiéme et quatriéme parties.) Revised and enlarged. By G. MAsson, 
B.A.-and G. W. PRoTHERO, M.A. 25. 


Les Plaideurs. Racine. By E. G.W. BRAUNHOLTZ, M.A., Ph.D. 2s. 

—— —— (Abridged Edition.) 1s. 

Les Précieuses Ridicules. MonizrRE. By E. G. W. BRAUNHOLTZ, 
M.A., Ph.D. 25. 

—— —— (Abridged Edition.) 15. 

L’Ecole des Femmes. Mottire. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 
2s. 6d. 

Le Philosophe sans le savoir. Sedaine. By Rev. H. A. BULL, 
late Master at Wellington College. 25. 

Lettres sur Vhistoire de France (XIII—XXIV). Par AUGUSTIN 
THIERRY. By G. Masson, B.A. and G. W. PROTHERO. 25. 6d. 

Le Verre D’Eau. A Comedy, by Scrisz. Edited by C. Cot- 
BECK, M.A, 25, 7 

Le Vieux Célibataire. A Comedy, by Cottrn D’HaARLEVILLE. 
With Notes, by G. Masson, B.A. 25. 

M. Daru, par M. C. A. SaInTE-BruvE (Causeries du Lundi, 
Vol. IX.). By G, Masson, B.A. Univ. Gallic, 25. 


Recits des Temps Merovingiens I-III. Turerry. By the late 
G. Masson, B.A. and A. R. Ropgs, M.A. Map. 3,. 
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IV. GERMAN. 
A Eoek of Ballads on German History. By WILHELM WacNER, 
dy, QS. 
A ePok of German Dactylic Poetry. By WitHeLm WacwneEr, 
AIDE gs 


Benedix. Doctor Wespe. Lustspiel in fiinf Aufziigen. By Kari 
HERMANN BREvL, M.A., Ph.D. 35. 

Culturgeschichtliche Novellen, von W. H. Riewt. By H. J. 
WOLSTENHOLME, B.A. (Lond.), 35. 6d. 

Das Jahr 1813 (THe Year 1813), by F. Kontrauscn. By 

’ WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D. 2s. 

Der erste Kreuzzug (1095—1099) nach FRIEDRICH VON. RAUMER. 
THE First CRUSADE. By W. WaGNER, Ph.D. 25, 

Der Oberhof. A Tale of Westphalian Life, by Kart Immer- 
MANN. By WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D. 3s. 

Der Staat Friedrichs des Grossen. By G. Freytac. By WILHELM 
WAGNER, PH.D. 25. 

Die Karavane, von WILHELM Haurr. By A. SCHLOTTMANN, Ph.D. 
35. 6d. 

Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea. By W. Wacner, Ph.D. Re- 
vised edition by J. W. CARTMELL, 35. 6d. 
Goethe’s Knabenjahre. (1749—1761.) Goethe’s Boyhood. By W. 
WaeGner, Ph.D. Revised edition by J. W. CARTMELL, M.A. 25. 
Hauff, Das Bild des Kaisers. By Kart HERMANN BrREUL, M.A., 
Pha, aisis. 

Hauff, Das Wirthshaus im Spessart. By A. SCHLOTTMANN, Ph.D., 
late Assistant Master at Uppingham School. 35. 6d. 

Mendelssohn’s Letters. Selections from. By James Sime, M.A. 3s. 

Schiller. Wilhelm Tell. By Kart HERMANN BrEUvt, M.A., Ph.D. 
25. 6d. 

—— —W— (Abridged Edition.) 1s. 6d. 

Selected Fables. Lessing and Gellert. By Kari Herrmann 
BREvL, M.A., Ph.D. 35. 

Uhland. Ernst, Herzog von Schwaben. By H. J. WotstTEn- 
HOLME, B.A. (Lond.). 35. 6d. 

Zopf und Schwert. Lustspiel in finf Aufziigen von Karu GutTz- 
Kow. By H.J. WoLsTENHOLME, B.A. (Lond.), 35. 6d. 


V. ENGLISH. 
An Apologie for Poetrie by Sir Puitip SipNry. By E. S. Suuck- 


BURGH, M.A. The text is a revision of that of the first edition of 1595. 35. 
An Elementary Commercial Geography. A Sketch of the Com- 
modities and Countries ofthe World. By H.R. MILL, Sc. D., F.R.S.E. 15. 
An Atlas of Commercial Geography. (Companion to the above.) 
By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. With an Introduction by Dr H. R. 
MIEL. “35. 
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Ancient Philosophy from Thales to Cicero, A Sketch of, by 
JosepH B. Mayor, M.A. _ 3s. 6d, 

Bacon’s History of the Réeign of King Henry VII. By the Rev. 
Professor LumBy, D.D. 35. 

British India, a Short History of. By Rev. E. S. CaRLos, M.A. 15. 

Cowley’s Essays. By Prof. LuMBy, DD ses: 

General Aims of the Teacher, and Form Management. Two Lec- 
tures by F, W. FARRAR, D.D. and R. B. Poouz, B.D. 1s. 6d. : 

John Amos Comenius, Bishop of the Moravians. His Life and 
Educational Works, by S. S. Lauriz, A.M., F.R.S.E. 35. 6d. 

Locke on Education. By the Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Milton’s Arcades and Comus. By A. W. Verity, M.A. 33s. 

Milton’s Tractate on Education. A facsimile reprint from the 
Edition of 1673. Edited by O. BRowNING, M.A. 2s. 

More’s History of King Richard III. By J. Rawson Lumpy, D.D. 
3s. 6a. 

On Stimulus. A Lecture delivered for the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate at Cambridge, May 1882, by A. SIDGWICK, M.A. New Ed. ts. 

Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle. Compiled by Epwin 
WALLace, M.A., LL.D. Third Edition, Enlarged. 45. 6d. 

Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. By Prof. Lumpy, D.D. 35. 6d. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching, By E. THRING, M.A. 4s. 6a. 
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